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1. A short Introduction, giving all that is essential for 
preliminary study. 
2. A running argument, breaking the text and giving 
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Distinctive 


Features the credit of the thought with some fullness. . 
3. All narrative matter in the book presented in short 
of paragraphs, with side-titles in full-face type, striking the 


eye and facilitating mastery. 

4. A progressive commentary, beginning with an ele- 
mentary treatment of the Four Catilinarians. 

5. At the end of the commentary to the First Oration 
against Catiline, a set of examination questions to test the 
progress of the class. 

6. The occasional use, in the commentary, of tabulated 
statements of syntactical rules: such, for example, as that 
for the expression of Wishes in Latin. ; 

7- A working text-book — gives help in places where 
students almost invariably have difficulty. 

8. A copious Vocabulary, helpful in the use of English 
synonyms. 

9g. Four Appendices for ready reference on historical 
matters. 

10. The exceptional clearness and fullness of treatment 
given to the speech Pro Lege Manilia as a rhetorical 


Tunstall’s 
Cicero 
Cildersleeve- 
Lodge 


Latin exercise. 
11. The Ninth Philippic added for sight translation. 
Series 12. References to four grammars — Gildersleeve, Allen 


& Greenough, Bennett, and Harkness. 


Pages, xxxiv. + 586. Price, $1.20. 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO, 


43-47 East Tenth St., New York 


Fifty Years in the Schoolroom. 


REMINISCENCES OF THREE SCORE YEARS AND 
TEN. By James W. Hoorer. Cloth. 16mo. Pp. 80. 
Portrait. $1.00. 
We add another to the series of stories of school life — this time a direct narrative of 
actual personal experience. This picture of country schools in New York half a century ago 
deserves a place in every educational library, and should stand beside the following: 


BARDEEN’S RODERICK HUME, The Story of a New York Teacher........ $1.25 
BARDEEN’S COMMISSIONER HUME. A Story of New York Schools......... $1.25 
RIDDLE’S NICHOLAS COMENIUS. A Story of Pennsylvania Schools .......-. $1.50 
SHEELY’S ANECDOTES AND HUMORS OF SCHOOL LIFE........-..++-+++++- 1.50 
ELLIS’S TALES TOLD OUT OF SCHOOL........... op 06 cate $1.00 


3@™ Principles are often taught better by stories than by treatises. School Boards could 


afford to buy these tales and put them into the hands of their teachers. 


Cc. W. BARDEEN, Publisher, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Now Ready: 


The Paris Exposition Edition of 


pockET... GUIDE to EUROPE 


POCKET... 
With a Supplement and Maps, bound separately, of the Universal Exposition, Paris, 1900. 
Edited by E, C.& T. L. Stedman. Full leather binding. $1.50, postpaid. 

THIS GUIDE « IS REGULARLY AND - THOROUGHLY REVISED EVERY YEAR. 


SOME OPINIONS. 

Altogether the best: of the kind published.— Phil- Such a model of fullness of information, compact- 
adelphia Bulletin, ness of arrangement, and cheapness should in 

Having had a practical test of the quality of this | every European tourist’s pocket. — New York Matl 
little book, I can recommend it with a show of au- | and Express. 
thority.—Editor of the Philadelphia Press. It is a friend indeed to all in need, and the most 

It is really an alnfost indispensable thing to take. | traveled may find within its covers a storehouse for 
—The Country Gentleman. emergencies.— Outing. 


POR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


PUBLISHED WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 851-853 Sixth Ave., New York. 


A pointed criticism, if necessary, should be made with the two points of an 


All Styles. All Stationers. 


ESTERBROOK PEN 


The point of this is that these pens are perfect in finish and in every respect. 
| THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. 


26 John Street, N. Y. 
Works: Camden, N. J. 


We have a scrapbook too full now. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 


ON’T SEND IN ANY MORE PRAISE OF 


AMERICAN 
GRAPHITE 


you think they are not ideal, let us know, as we wish the help of everybody 
and everybody’s criticisms to help us make the best pencil in the world. 
Send in your criticism, if any occurs. 


PENCILS 


If any criticism occurs — if any way 
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& AMEND, 


205-211 Third Ave., NEW YORK, 
= Manfrs. and Importers of 
CHEMICAL, 
PHYSICAL, 


AND 


BIOLOGICAL 
APPARATUS. 


Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 
AGENTS FOR 


ZEISS & SPENCER MICROSCOPES 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 


528 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


Chemical Apparatus 
and Chemicals. 


Complete Laboratory Outfits. 
Sole {venta for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers. 


Bacteriological Apparatus, 


Complete Catalogue furnished on receipt of 
ten cents for postage. 


Sets, complete with Pook of Instruction, $1.50. 
and upw 8; or Single Too.s, avy shape. 


Sena sta: 
HeavauarTers ror SLLOYD. 


| CHANDLER & BARBER, 


YOUNG MAN can make $60 
month and expenses. Permanent position. Ex- 
rience unnecessary. Write quick for particulars. 
LARK & Co., 4th and Locust Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’'S 
= 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAST EXPENSIVE. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT @& SONS........91 John Street, New York. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


“It gives me 


convinced that the ‘ 


Price, 
Send for descriptive circular. 


not believe that there is an 
either in the school or the 0 


The GEM PENCIL SHARPENER 


Sharpens both Lead and Slate Pencils. 

t pleasure to recommend the ‘ Gem Pencil Sharpener.’ It does 
the work well and quickly. This last is of great importance for school work. 
This ‘sharpener’ is in satisfactory use in very many of the cities and towns of the 
State. From what I personally know of the results here and elsewhere, lam fully 

t Gem is the very best sharpener on the market. In fact I do 


other which at all compares with this one for use 
ce. JOEL D. MILLER, 
Mass. State Soard of E 


Manufactured by F. H.CONK & CO., Leominster, Mass. 


itchburg Railroad 


New and Improved Service. 


Limited Palace Trains 


Boston and Chicago and St. Louis, 


and ali Points in the West, 
North, and Southwest, 


Short Line—Fast Time—Low Rates. 


The most direct route, with latest improved 
service and fast trains, between BOSTON 
and MONTREAL and ALL CANADIAN 
POINTS. 

For tickets and further information call upon 
your nearest ticket agent, or address 
Cc. M. BURT, 

A. 8. CRANE, Gen’! Passenger Agent. 

Gen’! Traffic Manager. 


Notice to Publishers. 


The State Board of Education of South Carolina, 
on September 3, 1900, will adopt a single list of text- 
books for the public schools of South Carolina for 
not less than five years. 
Address communications to 
JOHN J. McMAHAN, Secretary, 
COLUMBIA, 8. C. 


TREE 
MASS 


We Teach Medicine 


TO WOMEN. 


This is a new proposition. 
Send for Catalogue V.” 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WOMAN’S MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
333—339 So. Lincoln St., Chicago. 


YOUR VACATION: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of ee re and go to the beautiful 
and romantic L. Evangeline — 
NOVA SCOTIA? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
m, We shall conduct two parties this season, 


one in July and one in August—our seventh season. 
If you are thinking of going to Nova Scotia, write 


| tous. Prospectus on receipt of stamp. Address 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR OF “ EDUCATION,” 
0 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


Physical. 


Chemical 
Biological 


Apparatus 


L. E. KNOTT 
APPARATUS 


16 Ashburton Place, 
BOSTON. 


SCHOOL 


FURNISHING 
65 5" Ave. N.Y. Co. 


Planetary Pencil Pointer gry 
| 


Needed in every Home and School. 


Never breaks the point. Preserves the 
lead. Saves its cost in the saving of 
lead. Cleanly, convenient, useful. 
Made only by A. B. DICK COMPANY, 
152-154 Lake St., Chieago. 47 Nassau St., New York. 


Teachers Co-operative Asso- 
iation, Suite 101 Audito- 
Teachers Wante a, 4,000 positions filled. 


THE HEAVENS IN JULY. 


The moon has been so successful in 
eclipsing the sun that she is emboldened 
to go on eclipsing other heavenly bodies, 
and so on the tcnth of July passes be w2en 
Saturn and the earth. This event, how- 
ever, is called an occultation, and not an 


eclipse. On the twenty-eighth of May we 
should have had an occultation of the sun 
if the sun had been much more distant, or 
the moon much nearer or much larger; 
in either of these cases the moon would 
have covered not only the sun’s face, but 
the corona as well; the darkness would 
then have been much deeper and the 
eclipse greatly prolonged. Saturn is so 
very distant that the moon has no diffi- 
culty in covering the entire planet, and 
nearly an hour and a half must pass be- 
fore it is once more released into the free- 
dom of the sky. 

The reason for this occultation is the 
same as the reason for the solar eclipse. 
Sun, moon, and planets all travel in the 
same general avenue; ther individual 
paths are, however, not iden‘ical; if they 
meet at the crossing points, there must te 
eclipses and occultations. Saturn was 
occulted by the moon March 23: but the 
event occurred soon after midnight, and 
too close to the eastern hor’zon for ready 
observation. On the tenth Saturn and the 
moon will be well up in the heavens. The 
moment of immersion, Washington mean 
time, will be 10.43 p. m., and of emersion 
12.05 midnight. The moon will be nearly 
full; its brightness may seem to extin- 
guish Saturn as it draws near; if not, 
Saturn will bé seen suddenly to go out as 
the unseen dark portion of the moon’s 
face intervenes; Saturn will reappear on 
the moon’s opposite side, but may not be 
re-discovered till well away from the 
moon’s shining disc. 

At last Venus is gone. She has graced 
our evening sky for months; but now she 
has plunged into the sun’s bright beams. 
She passes that orb on the nearer or 
earthward side on the eighth, at which 
time she will be the nearest of all worlds 
except our moon, 24,000,000 miles distant. 
Here is a chance for a transit of Venus, 
which we should have if the planet passed 
directly before the sun’s face; this hap- 
pened in 1874 and in 1882; but the present 
existing race of mankind will all be swept 
into eternity before it happens again in 


2004. Only one other planet can make a 
transit, namely, Mercury; we shall be 
thus favored by Mercury in- November, 
1901. Venus now becomes morning star, 
and in a few weeks will be visible in the 
east just before sunrise. 

Mercury reaches’ greatest eastern 
elongation the fourth. He was on his 
way thither when, at the moment of the 
total eclipse, he suddenly beamed at the 
sun’s right like a diamond; the day fol- 


lowing he passed the sun on the farther’ 


side. Now, with clear skies and a view 
well toward the horizon, he can be seen 
just after sunset in the west the last few 
days of June and the first week or so of 
July. In the path of the total eclipse 
thousands saw Mercury who had never 


miles more distant than she will be on the 
fifteenth, when at perigee. Notwithstand- 
ing these tremendous oscillations, earth 
and moon are both held well in leash 
under the great law, “Thus far shalt thou 
go and no farther.” If we should con- 
tinue to fly away from the sun at the rate 
of 6,000,000 miles a year, it is apparent 
that catastrophe would soon overtake the 
race. In fifteen years we should double 
our distance from the sun, and universal, 
eternal winter would be setting in. 

Some of the constellations to be noted 
this month are the following: Corona 
Borealis, or the Northern Crown, readily 
who looks for its six principal stars ar- 
ranged in a beautiful semi-circle. It is 
detected by the most ordinary observer 


caught him at an elongation. The former 
was inevitable. The latter is a triumph. 
By the last day of the month Mercury has 
already gotten back to the sun, so that 
during July we have inferior conjunctions 
of both Venus and Mercury with the sun. 
Tt would be a most extraordinary coinci- 
dence that would cause transits of both 
these planets within the same month; it 
may be doubted whether this ever hap- 
pened, though not inconceivable. 

The second of July the earth is at 
aphelion, and the third the moon at 
apogee; that is, on these dates the earth 
is at her farthest from the sun, and the 
moon at her farthest from the earth. We 
are now 3,236,000 miles farther from the 
sun: than we were the first of January, in 
spite of which, owing to the sun’s direct 
rays, we are enjoying, if not suffering, 
summer heat. The moon is about 26,000 


north of the Serpent’s Head, between 
Bootes and Hercules. Ursa Minor, or the 
Lesser Bear, close to the celestial pole, its 
principal orb being the North Polar star, 
or Polaris. This star is a degree and a 
half or more from the true pole, therefore 
revolves about it in a small circle; it is 
readily found by the two “pointers” in 
Ursa Major. Polaris has for a long time 
been thought to be a double star; but re- 
cent discovery shows it to be triple. 
Scorpio, the Scorpion, one of the constel- 
lations of -the Zodiac; in which, at the 
present time, both Jupiter and Uranus are 
found. As Jupiter is now conspicuous in 
the evening sky, he will serve to locate 
Scorpio, whose principal star, Antares, is 
commonly the brightest in that part of the 
heavens. Hercules in the. northern 
heavens, bounded by Draco, Lyra, Ophiu- 
chus, and the Serpent and the Crown, 


containing a number of interesting double 
stars and star clusters. 
Frederick Campbell. 


THE LATE CHARLES FALCONER. 


Charles Falconer, formerly principal of 
the Amherst high school, died of Bright’s 


disease in Georgetown Tuesday evening at 
about 8 o’clock. Mr. Falconer, who 
seemed to be enjoying unusually good 
health, took up the third year of his duties 
as principal of the Amherst high school 
at the beginning of the present school 
year. He had not been long at work, 
however, before symptoms of approaching 
illness gradually affected his health and 
spirits, and a severe cold, which suddenly 
forced his confinement at home, developed 
into something more serious His jungs 
and kidneys became seriously affected, 
and it was apparent to all that he was in 
a very precarious condition, and that no 
quick recovery was possible. Accord- 
ingly, he gave up his position, and in the 
early winter went to the home of his 
wife’s parents in Georgetown, where he 
received the best of care until his death. 

Mr. Falconer was a man of remarkable 
character. He was born in Scotland of 
poor parents, and underwent all the dis- 
cipline that usually falls to the lot of Scot- 
tish lads, who must give of their earn'ngs 
for the support of parents. He had the 
good fortune, however, to enter the Uni- 
versity of Aberdeen, from which he was 
graduated with high honors. After 
graduating he had some experience as a 
teacher in Scotland, but finally came to 
America. After a time he obtained the 
principalship of the high school in 
Georgetown. There he met Miss Susan 
Tenny, whom he married in June, 1896. 
He was made principal of the Ware high 
school in the year of 1896. After remain- 
ing in Ware for one year, he accepted the 
principalship of the Amherst high school, 
a position which he retained until a few 
weeks before his death. 

Mr. Falconer ranked very high as a 
principal. In all his work he showed 
himself to be a deep student and a thor- 
ough teacher. His ability as an organizer 
constantly led him to seek to improve the 
schools under his charge. All who came 
in touch with him in any way felt the in- 
fluence of a strong man, and his death 
will be keenly felt by all who knew him, 
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INTERESTING DEVELOPMENTS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NORMAL SCHOOL AND MR. KLOCK — NEWPORT AND MR. LULL — 
QUINCY — DR. BRUMBAUGH — MILES O’BRIEN — WASHINGTON — DR. HARRIS. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE NORMAL. 

‘The New Hampshire normal school trustees have 
rade a remarkably wise choice of principal. J. E. 
Klock of Helena is admirably qualified for the place; 
indeed, it would not be easy to find anyone better 
yualitied. I prophesy that he will make the Ply- 
mouth school as strong scholastically and profession- 
ally as any normal school in America, that New 
Ifampshire will rally around him with enthusiasm, 
that his graduates will be in demand far and near, 
and that he will occupy the same position of national 
a.stinetion held by Dr. Rand. Mr. Klock made the 
schools of Emporia and Leavenworth, Kan., equal to 
any in the country, and he has done the same for 
ihose of Helena. If he accomplishes as much for 
New Hampshire, and he should do more, he will take 
front rank among New England educational leaders. 

NEWPORT, R. I. 

The selection of Superintendent Herbert W. Lull 
of Quincy for Newport as successor to Benjamin 
saker is highly satisfactory every way. Mr. Lall 
las never applied for a position since his first school. 
'lis success has been a succession of promotions re- 
sulting from the reputation won by good work. I 
(rst knew him in Milford, Mass., as principal of the 
high school. His teaching was earnest, the grade 
of scholarship advanced, and public enthusiasm over 
the high school was greatly heightened. He went to 
the Quincy high school and gave the school a stand- 
ing it had never had. The school had suffered in 
many ways until he took it in hand. It was this sue- 
cess that led to his choice as superintendent when 
Sylvester Brown went to Boston, and he has been an 
eminently successful leader through several years. 
It was the character of his work that led to his being 
called to Newport so heartily at $3,000. 

QUINCY. 

It will surprise no one if Mr. Harper of the high 
school succeeds Mr. Lull. It is a fact worthy of note 
that since Colonel Parker’s selection Quincy has 
never gone outside for a superintendent. Mr. 
George I. Aldrich, one of the principals, succeeded 
the colonel, Sylvester Brown, another principal, suc- 
ceeded Mr. Aldrich, and Mr. Lull of the high school 
succeeded Mr. Brown. Mr. Harper is very popular, 
but there is a sentiment, more or less strong, that 
would like to import the next superintendent. 

DR. MARTIN G. BRUMBAUGH. 

The University of Pennsylvania did well to urge 
upon President McKinley the appointment of Dr. 
Martin G. Brumbaugh as head of the schools of Porto 
Nico, and it is greatly to his credit that he is willing 
to accept. Frye in Cuba, Atkinson—Fred W.—in 
the Philippines, and Brumbaugh in Porto Rico make 
a great trio. Whatever the government may do or 
‘ail to do in other departments, it has secured our 
ablest young men for the colonial educational ser- 
vice. They are thoroughly equipped scholastically, 
are professionally trained, have highly creditable 
records at home, and are men of noble purpose. Dr. 
l'rumbaugh is every way as worthy as Messrs. Frye 
und Atkinson. He is a native of Pennsylvania, of 
good Pennsylvania Dutch stock, taught district 
schools, graduated from the church college of his 
people, was county superintendent, took post gradu- 
ate work at Harvard and the University of Pennsyl- 
Vania, was elected president of Huntington College, 
and professor in the University of Pennsylvania, is 
the author of many books, and is one of the most 
popular educational speakers in the country. He 
will retain his connection with the University of 
Pennsylvania while in the service of his country at 
Porto Rico. 

PRESIDENT MILES O’BRIEN. 

The election of Miles M. O’Brien as chairman of 

the Manhattan school board to succeed J. J, Little 
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is one of those eminently happy choices in which all 
friends of the schools rejoice. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
paid bim a great tribute in her delightful Brookline 
address in April. She drew a contrast between the 
way in which the friends of the public schools could 
not get things done under the reform board of 
Mayor Strong and could get everything done through 
Mr. O’Brien in the Tammany regime. She in- 
stanced one special reform which they wore them- 
selves out explaining to the Strong board and then 
did not get it, but when they began explaining it to 
Miles O’Brien he took the explanation out of their 
hands and showed them advantages that even they 
had not seen, and at the next meeting of the board 
got all they wanted and added his own enlargement, 
much to their gratification. Miles M. O’Brien was 
born in New Castle West, Limerick, in 1845, His 
father was a physician, and at one time held office 
under the poor jaw inspectors. Mr. O’Brien was 
educated at Mungret model school, a national insti- 
tution. He then prepared to enter the bar, but, 
abandoning this idea, came to America in 1864 with 
the intention, of settling in California. He was in- 
duced, however, to go to Baltimore, where he entered 
the dry goods business. In 1865 he returned to New 
York and accepted the position of assistant salesman 
with H. B. Claflin & Co., and is still connected with 
that firm as general salesman. In 1869 he married 
the niece of his Baltimore employer. He was first 
appointed to the board of education by Mayor Grace, 
and held office under Mayors Hewitt, Grant, and 
Gilroy, a period of twelve years. During this period 
he took a prominent part in connection with the es- 
tablishment of the free lectures and evening high 
schools. He was appointed after a short absence 
from the board by Mayor Van Wyck. During his 
recent service he has devoted most of his attention 
to the building of new high schools, the establish- 
ment of a commercial high school, and to the exten- 
sion of summer schools, school reading rooms, gym- 
nasium and baths. 


WASHINGTON. 


After a series of unprecedented victories in Wash- 
ington, the like of which are not on record, affairs 
have taken a new turn, which would approach the 
ludicrous did it not deal with such eminently respec- 
table subjects. 

As the Journal has often said, Superintendent 
Powell has done as great a service for Washington 
us has been done by any man for any city schools. 
Some eminently good people do not like the extent 
of the newness nor the apparent indifference to the 
classical in education, but the most serious opposi- 
tion to Mr. Powell has come from those who are de- 
termined to have positions in the schools available 
for favorites. These men are determined to have 
some one who will directly listen to their requests, 
or will be so absorbed in theory as not to know what 
is going on by way of appointments. Their plans 
were deep and dark, and were fraught with mischief, 
but the educators of the country, pure and simple, 
brought to naught all of their plans and left noth- 
ing of their malicious schemes. 

Now they have taken a new tack, and propose the 
election of Dr. W. T. Harris as superintendent of 
schools in place of Mr. Powell. It seems incredible 
that he will accept, and yet it has been rumored for 
a month that he would accept the position, that he 
would enjoy rounding out his educational work by 
embodying his ideas in a city system, that Washing- 
ton has attractions especially from the fact that it 
would not necessitate any residential change. 

We have the fullest assurance that he will make 
his acceptance conditioned upon ample provision for 
Mr. Powell within the system. 

Dr, Harris is the sou! of honor, and has the ad- 


miration and affection of the American people as no 
other edueator has ever had it, but it will be a great 
strain upon the rank and file of the school men and 
women of the country to have him step down from 
the national pedestal he now occupies and become a 
local city superintendent. ‘That he would grace and 
honor the position goes without saying, but that the 
superintendency of Washington would signify as 
much as the commissionership no one would for a 
moment admit. There is no other man who can fill 

his position as commissioner of education, and it will 

be a national calamity to lose him from the bureau 

of education, and no one will believe any man wise 

or disinterested who advises his retirement. No 

other man can make such reports as he is giving the 

world; no other is so reverenced abroad or beloved at 

home. 

CHICAGO. 

There is a purpose to increase the number of men 
teachers in Chicago which will not be content until 
it is accomplished. There are several reasons for it, 
sume professional and honorable, some otherwise. 
The recen: activity of women teachers and the haLit 
they have of doing things not on the pregramune of 
other people is not the least of the causes, 

The spectacle of the past few years occasioned by 
methods of appointing and promoting teachers has 
aroused so much indignation that the president of 
the board calls loudly for reform. There will be 
better times in Chicago. She has suffered to the 
limit. And still the women teachers have not se- 
cured the salary that is theirs by right. 

This time it is a German who goes into the 
Chicago papers with the complaint that children can- 
not spell correctly. There was never a time when 
all the children or all the adults did spell correctly, 
and there never will be. George Washington was 
the first citizen of his time and he could not spell 
well.” Abraham Lincoln had ‘slight school advan- 
tages, but he could spell correctly. 

The teachers appear to be satisfied, and even grati- 
fied, with the selection for the superintendent. 


DETROIT. 


| make no pretense at unraveling the conditions in 
Detroit. It was one of the best cities educationally 
in America for some years. ‘Those were the days in 
which Mr. Robinson and Miss Mathilde E. Coffin 
(Ford) were supervising the work, with Mr. Bliss in 
the high school, Miss Scott in the normal school, and 
Miss Louise Miller at the head of nature work. Miss 
Coffin left first, then’ Mr. Martindale, one of the 
grammar principals, succeeded Mr. Robinson. Then 
the high school principal was turned down and out, 
and Miss Scott and Miss Miller left. There has been 
no peace in Detroit since the hour Miss Coffin was 
attacked, and the glory which Detroit had enjoyed 
for so many years is heard of no more. It seems to 
make little difference who is who, for trouble seems . 
to be on hand at all times. It was thought a year 
ago that peace had been secured. Every representa- 
tive of the old days was out of position, and there 
could be no exeuse for discord. But, alas, peace ap- 
pears not to know Detroit when she sees her, or pos- 
sibly Detroit does not know peace when she has her. 
Now it is the one year principal of the high school, 
Mr. Beazell, whose re-election was more tragic than 
was the dismissal of any of those who were dismissed. 
It is said that thirty of the teachers in the high 
school protested against his re-election, and now sev- 
eral of these are threatened with+dismissal. To 
those who knew Detroit when she was one of the 
leading cities in the country educationally, all these 
upheavals seem incredible. 


ST. PAUL. 


Miss Sarah C. Brooks was unanimously and en- 
thusiastically re-elected supervisor of St. Paul. The 
school board says that there has never been any 
question as to her retention. This should be told 
far and near, as there has been a persistent rumor 
that there was a minority who would like to see her 
retired, though her defeat was never considered pos- 
sible. 


; 
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STUDIES OF HORACE MANN.—(11) 


HIS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Methods in Scotland. Mr. Mann’s first enthu- 
siasm is in his description of the methods and spirit 
of the Scotch schools. The great body of the ele- 
mentary teachers-are college graduates. Mr. Mann’s 
zeal reaches its height when he describes the mental 
activity. a 

The description of the methods of stimulating ex- 
citement is vivid:— 

“I do not exaggerate when I say that the most active 
and lively schools I have ever seen in the United States 
must be regarded almost as dormitories, if compared 
with the fervid life of the Scotch schools; and, by the 
side of theirs, our pupils would seem to be hibernating 
animals just emerging from their torpid state, and as yet 
but half conscious of the possession of life and faculties. 
It is certainly within bounds to say that there were six 
times as many questions put and answers given, in the 
same space of time, as I ever heard put and given in any 
school in our own country.” 

“I have said that questions were put by the teacher 
with a rapidity almost incredible. When once put, how- 
ever, if not answered, they are not again stated in words. 
If the first pupil cannot answer, the teacher rarely stops 
to say, ‘Next,’ but,—every pupil having his eye on the 
teacher, and being alive in every sense and faculty, and 
the teacher walking up and down before the class, and 
gesticulating vehemently,—with his arm extended, and 
accompanying each motion with his eye, he points to the 
next, and the next, until perhaps, if the question is diffi- 
cult, he may have indicated each one in a section, but 
obtained an answer from none; then he throws his arm 
and eye around towards one side of the room, inviting a 
reply from any one, and, if still unsuccessful, he sweeps 
them across the other side, and all this will take but half 
a minute. Words being too slow and cumbrous, the lan- 
guage of signs prevails; and the parties, being all eye 
and ear, the interchange of ideas has an electric rapidity. 
While the teacher turns his face and points his finger 
towards a dozen pupils consecutively, inviting a reply, 
perhaps a dozen arms will be extended towards him from 
other sections or divisions of the class, giving notice that 
they are_ready to respond; and in this way a question 
will be put to a class of fifty, sixty, or eighty pupils in 
half a minute of time. 

“Nor is this all. The.teacher does not stand immov- 
ably fixed to one spot (I never saw a teacher in Scotland 
sitting in a schoolroom), nor are the bodies of the pupils 
mere blocks, resting motionless in their seats, or lolling 
from side to side, as though life were deserting them. 
The custom is for each pupil to rise when giving an an- 
swer. This is ordinarily done so quick that the body of 
the-pupil, darting from the sitting into the standing pos- 
ture, and then falling back into the first position, seems 
more like some instrument sent suddenly forwards by a 
mechanical force and then rapidly withdrawn, than like 
the rising and sitting of a person in the ordinary way. 
But it is obvious that the scene becomes full of anima- 
tion when,—leave being given to a whole division of a 
class to answer,—a dozen or twenty at once spring to 
their feet and ejaculate at the top of their voices. The 
moment it is seen that the question has been rightly an- 
swered, and this is instantaneously shown by the man- 
ner of the teacher, all fall back, and another question is 
put. If this is not answered, almost. before an attentive 
spectator can understand it, the teacher extends his arm 
and flashes his eye to the next, and the next, and so on, 
and when a rapid signal is given to another side of the 
room, a dozen pupils leap to the floor and vociferate a 
reply.” 


What a picture! The master “gesticulating 
vehemently.” Interchange of ideas with electric 
rapidity. The body of the pupil darting from sitting 
to standing position and then falling back. “A 
dozen or twenty at once spring to their feet and 
ejaculate at the top of their voices.” “A dozen 
pupils leap to the floor and vociferate a reply.” 

sy indirection he raps the Boston masters 
severely. “I never saw a teacher in Scotland sitting 
in a schoolroom, nor pupils lolling from side to side 
as though life were deserting them.” In comparison 
“our pupils would seem to be hibernating animals 
just emerging from their torpid state, and as yet but 
half conscious of the possession of life and 
faculties.” 

Here is another of his descriptions of a Scotch 
school: “Twenty boys leap forward into the area,— 
as though the house were on fire, or a mine or an 
ambush had been sprung upon them—and shout out 
the true answer in a voice that could be heard for 


forty rods, And so the recitaion continued for an 
hour.” 

“To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one of 
these rooms, all seems uproar, turbulence, and the con- 
tention of angry voices,—the teacher traversing the space 
before his class, in a state of high excitement, the pupils 
springing from their. seats, darting to the middle of the 
floor, and sometimes, with extended arms, forming a cir- 
cle around him, two, three, or four deep,—every finger 
quivering from the intensity of their emotions,—until 
some more sagacious mind, outstripping its rivals, solves 
the difficulty,—when all are in their seats again, as 
though by magic, and ready for another encounter of 
wits, 

“I have seen a school kept for two hours in succession 
in this state of intense mental activity, with nothing 
more than an alternation of subjects during the time, 
or perhaps the relaxation of singing. At the end of the 
recitation both teacher and pupils would glow with heat, 
and be covered with perspiration, as though they had 
been contending in the race or the ring. It would be ut- 
terly impossible for the children to bear such fiery ex- 
citement, if the physical exercise were not as violent as 
the mental is intense. But children who actually leap 
into the air from the energy of their impulses, and repeat 
this as often as once in two minutes, on an average, will 
not suffer from suppressed activity of the muscular 
system. 

The mental labor performed in a given period in these 
schools by children under the age of twelve or fourteen 
years is certainly many times more than I have ever seen 
in any schools of our own, composed of children as 
young. With us, the lower classes do not ordinarily 
work more than half the time while they are in the 
schoolroom. Even many members of the reciting class 
are drowsy, and listless, and evidently following some 
train of thought,—if they are thinking at all,—whose 
scene lies beyond the walls of the schoolhouse, rather 
than applying their minds to the subject matter of the 
lesson, or listening to those who are reciting, or feigning 
to recite it. But in the mode above described there is 
no sleepiness, no droning, no inattention. The moment 
an eye wanders, or a countenance becomes listless, it is 
roused by a special appeal; and the contagion of the ex- 
citement is so great as to operate upon every mind and 
frame that is not an absolute non-conductor to life.” 


OBLIGATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
FOR INSPLRATION. 


BY SUPERVISOR GEORGE H. MAKTIN. 


{Remarks made at the memorial services to Dr. Larkin 
Dunton, head master of the Boston normal school.] 

I have heard recently of an address before some 
educational association on the topic “The Obligation 
of the Public School for Inspiration.” It seemed to 
me a most significant title. We have grown to 
think that the supreme obligation of the school is 
to furnish knowledge. It is knowledge that we test 
for, that we measure and record, and reward with 
prizes and. promotions. 

Yet, when we think of it, when we ask what was 
the best thing done for us, and who did it, we find 
that we are not most grateful for the knowledge we 
were induced to acquire, but for that mysterious 
something which goes by the name of inspiration. 

What is it to inspire? It is not to stimulate, to 
spur, to goad. It is to awaken interest, to arouse 
ambition, to kindle enthusiasm, to animate with 
purpose, to fill- with hope and courage. It is to do 
what God did, when in the beginning he breathed 
into man the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul, 

This is the vital thing in school work. To have 
a company of children in subjection and force or 
coax from them the performancce of daily tasks is 
one thing, to inspire them is quite another and 
different thing. The influence of one is transient, 
of the other permanent; one is for school, the other 
for life. 

Of two persons keeping school, one who only 
stimulates, even if every pupil graduates summa cum 
laude, and one who inspires, even if but a single 
pupil, the second is the teacher. The Great Teacher 
—the teacher sent from God—said of his own work, 
not “I am come that they might have knowledge,” 
even of divine truth, but “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

If this is true of the teacher of children, how 
much more of the teacher of teachers. If they are 
to inspire, they must be themselves inspired. If 


they are to impart life, he must be a perpetual 
spring of life. His purpose, his devotion, his en- 
thusiasm must be the source of theirs. 

Not by elaborate schemes of psychology, new or 
old, not by formal systems of pedagogy, not by 
methods and devices, however philosophical and in- 
genius, is his great work done, but by the loftiness of 
his aims, the sincerity of his purpose, the fineness 
of his instinets, the breadth of his sympathy, the 
dignity of his professional bearing, the weight of 
his personality. 

Vor more than twenty-five years Dr. Dunton was 
a teacher of teachers. When we undertake to 
measure and describe his work and his worth, these 
are the standards we must use. Wherever in the 
schools of Boston there is a teacher who, looking 
hack over her life, feels that from Dr. Dunton she 
received an impulse, an uplift, which has made her a 
source of more abundant life to the children in her 
charge, there is his most worthy and most enduring 
monument. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 


4 
THE HOOSIER. BOY. 
Born 1852. 


In a littic town in Indiana called Greenfield this 
boy was Lorn, and a jolly little fellow he was, with 
big freckles on his face and his hair almost 
white. His father was a lawyer, and a Quaker. Tie 
was very proud of his boy, and couldn’t wait for him 
to get old enough to wear trousers, so he bought 2 
small piece of cloth, and cut him out a suit of clothes 
and made them himself. It was a wonderful suit, 
with long trousers reaching to the feet, and a “Shad- 
belly” coat with bright brass buttons. Dressed in 
this, he took him to court, and he looked so much 
like one of the staid old judges cut down they nick- 
named him Judge Wick. The little fellow used to 
sit on a window ledge and watch all that went on in 
ihe court room. Ifere he learned to imitate the 
diferent dialects of the country people. He had a 
wonderiul gift of mimicry. He has said in these 
later vears that he does not read very much for fear 
he wil: imitate the style of the books and poems. 
ile wanis to be original. All he knew of farm-life 
he picked up by occasional visits to a farm his 
father owned near Greenfield, but he was not as 
truly a farmer boy as he would have been if he had 
been brought up on a farm. He said, “I usually get 
things right. I get the frost on the pumpkin and 
the fodder in the shoek, and I see the frost on the 
old axe they split the pumpkins with for feed, and 
I get the smell of the fodder and the cattle so that 
it brings up the right picture in the mind of the 
reader. I don’t know how I do it. I’m only the 
‘willer’ through which the whistle comes.” 

Sometimes, however, a real country boy would 
tell him that he had things wrong; for instance, 
one said: “You never lived on a farm. A turkey- 
cock gobbes, he don’t ‘ky-ouck,’ it’s the turkey hen 
that ky-oucks.” “Well,” said Mr. Riley, “he had 
me right there. ‘Well, you'll never hear another 
turkey-cock of mine ky-ouckin’, says I.” 

At school he was a star actor and reciter, but in 
other studies he lagged behind. He had fine pieces 
to read in the old MceGuffy’s Readers, but days when 
they had sad pieces like “Little Nell” to read he 
always ran away, for he knew he would ery, and he 
didn’t like to do that before the other children. 

Besides his great gift of imitation, he could draw 
very well, and after he left ‘school he learned the 
trade of sign-painting with an old Dutchman named 
Keefer. While he was still a young lad, his health 
broke down, and the doctor told him he ought to 
travel, but how could he travel without money? 
About that time a-patent medicine man came along 
with his wagons, and, as he needed a man, he went 
along with him to paint his advertisements. He 
had a good year with this traveling. doctor, and 
afterwards traveled with a few other young men, 
forming “The Graphic Company”—painting signs 
for business firms on fences, trees, and old build- . 
ings. During these traveling years he was writ- 
ing his dialect verses, as he said he had to write 
natural “pieces to speak.” Tle finally sent some of 
his poems to Longfellow, who wrote him a very en- 
couraging letter, and, after securing a place in a 
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newspaper office, he had many of them published in 
papers, so that, as soon as they were gathered in a 
book, they were wanted all over the country. He 
finds subjects for his poems everywhere. They 
come to him suddenly, and he writes wherever he 
happens to be. 
His poem beginning 
“f'm just a little cripple boy, and ain’t never goin’ to 


grow, 
An’ be a great, big man at all, ’cause auntie told me 
so.” 


was brought to him by seeing a little cripple 


“Tell of the things just like they was, 
They don’t need no excuse. 

Don’t tech them up as the poets does 
Till they’re all too fine for use.” 


“Let’s go a-visiting back to Griggsby’s Station, 
Back where the latch-string’s a hanging from the door, 
And ever’ neighbor round the place is dear as a rela- 
tion— 
Back where we used to be so happy and so pore!” 
WHERE-AWAY. 
O the lands of Where-Away! 
Tell us—tell us—-where are they? 
Through the darkness and the dawn 


JAMES WuHitcoms RILEY. 


perched on a high chair in the audience in a little 
country place where he was giving a reading. Her 
father told him all about his little cripple, Mary, 
next morning, while driving him to the station. 
So the poem grew out of this, and the idea that all 
the cripples he had known were bright and cheerful. 
Although Mr. Riley is a bachelor, he loves chil- 

dren, and in his sister’s home in Indianapolis he has 
them around him all the time. Of this home he 
writes:— 
“Such a dear little street, it is nestled away 

From the noise of the city and the heat of the day, 

in cool, shady coverts of whispering trees, 

With their leaves lifted up to shake hands with the 


breeze, 
Which, in all its wide wanderings, never may meet 


With a resting-place fairer than Lockerbie Street.” 


The family home in Greenfield, some twenty 
miles from Indianapolis, had to be sold at one time, 
as the father did not get along very well financially. 
It was the poet son’s ambition to make enough 
money to buy the home back, so he worked and 
worked, and saved until, when his plans were ripe, 
he sent his good old father and mother off on a 
journey to California. While they were away he 
hought the house, and he and _ his sisters worked 
hard to arrange all as it used to be. After six 
weeks, the old folks came home, and their dear old 
home was ready, and their children stood in the 
door to receive them. As tears of joy rolled down 
his face, the old Quaker said, “James, thou art a 
most remarkable son.” 

Ilis child poems are familiar to all girls and boys 
who like to speak pieces. There are not many 
schools where “Orphant Annie,” “The Raggedy 
Man.” and others like them, have not been recited. 
“The Old Swimmin’ Pool,” “The Runaway,” “The 
Wortefmelon,” all bring pleasant memories to the 
hoys. 

His child-life poems make us laugh, and some- 
times ery. We all keep a warm corner in our hearts 
for the Hoosier Poet, who understands us all so 
wel]— 


We have journeyed on and on— 
From the cradle to the cross— 
From possession unto loss; 
Seeking still, from day to day, 
Fer the lands of Where-Away. 


When our baby feet were first 

Planted where the daisies burst, 

And the greenest grasses grew 

On the fields we wandered through,— “ 
On, with childish discontent, 

Ever on and on we went, 

Hoping still to pass some day, 

O’er the verge of Where-Away. 


Roses laid their velvet lips 

On our own, with fragrant sips; 
But their kisses held us not, 

All their sweetness we forgot;— 
Though the brambles in our track 
Piucked at us to hold us back— 
“Just ahead,’ we used to say, 
“Lie the lands of Where-Away.” 


Children at the pasture-bars, 

Through the dusk, like glimmering stars, 
Waved their hands that we should bide 
With them over eventide; 

Down the dark their voices failed 
Falteringly, as they hailed, 

And died into yesterday— 

Night ahead and—Where-Away? 


Twining arms about us thrown— 
Warm caresses, all our own, 
Can but stay us for a spell— 
Love hath little new to tell 
To the soul in need supreme, 
Aching ever with the dream 
Of the endless bliss it may 
Find in Lands of Where-Away! 
—-James Whitcomb Riley. 


From “Talks About Authors.” By permission of pub- 
lishers, copyrighted by A. Flanagan, Chicago. 


ARKITHMETICAL TEACHING.—(11L) 


BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


For details as to methods of working out the con- 


crete arithmetic from week to week, I must refer 


those who are interested in this subject to what G. 
13. Longan, assistant superintendent, has published. 
He tried it in the Humboldt school first, experiment- 
ing carefully for a series of vears till he felt fully 
justified in publishing what he had accomplished 
for the benefit of others. The underlying princi- 
ple I have set forth without going into minutiae. 
As a general direction, I will say for every hour de- 
voted to concrete work for the first and second years 
an equal amount of time, if not twice as much time, 
should be given to what may be called, for want of a 
more euphonious name, plain arithmetic. All 
teaching must come to this sooner or later. 

Let us now pause a moment and take a survey of 
the subject from the standpoint of the teacher. It 
is found that the pupil has within two years learned 
all, or very nearly all, of the usual arithmetical tables 
of measures. He has done these tables till they are 
a part of his mental equipment, and he has clear con- 
ceptions of them in his mind, and he can bring other 
conditions under these acquired conceptions. As an 
illustration of this point, two years ago I asked a 
little seven-year-old boy in one of our primary rooms 
to add one-fifth and one-seventh. He had never 
attacked such a combination before. He studied in- 
tently for a minute, and he then said, “twelve thirty- 
fifths.’ T then asked him to tell me how he found 
the answer. He explained thus: “In one week there 
are seven days, and one day is one-seventh of a week. 
In one nickel there are five pennies, and one penny 
is one-fifth of a nickel. I see now that one-seventh 
and one-fifth must be thirty-fifths; one-seventh must 


be five thirty-fifths, and one-fifth must be seven 
thirty-fifths, and these make twelve thirty-fifths.” | 
This was the first time in his experience that he had 
ever tried to reduce fractions of differént units of 
value. He reasoned from what he had previously 
acquired. 

It will be seen that whole numbers and fractions 
are taught at the same time and with just as much 
ease to the pupil. I take no stock in the great bug- 
hear theory that some well-meaning folks throw over 
the subject of fractions when brought to the notice 
of small children. There is no inherent difficulty in 
the subject whatever. The difficulty lies in a course 
of reasoning constructed by those who will sit and 
speculate on a subject without once trying it. But 
there is still a wider and deéper significance to the 
kind of teaching which I have indicated than is 


made to appear in what I have already stated. Dur- 
ing the second year the word per cent. may very ap- 
propriately be introduced in the number work. In 
fact I have seen this idea brought forward at the 
close of the first year in the following manner: The 
pupils having learned the number of inches in a foot 
are told that if twelve inches be one hundred per 


cent. of itself, what will six inches be? They will 
answer fifty per cent. What will three inches be? 
Four inches? Nine inches? Along this line of de- 
velopment the children will work readily and accur- 


ately. Once started in the right direction, the sub- 
ject admits of endless extension by the use of ob- 
jects. It is only one step now till the children will 
compare one number with another. The only new 
thing introduced is a word, and the child ean say 
one-fourth or twenty-five per cent. as may be re- 
quired. Both expressions mean precisely thé same 
thing. No one can be said to understand percentage 
who cannot instantly change the fractional expres- 
sion into the percentage language and vice-versa. 
The equivalents are usually given later on in the 
best arithmetics, but all the more common equiva- 
lents should be learned in the second year of the 
school work. I need not illustrate how this ought 
to be done. Even the imitative teacher can follow 
“a sign-board.” 


Interest is next to be learned, and yet in the 


third year some of it can be taught in its simpler 
aspects. 


The greatest economy in teaching arithmetie con- 


sists in grouping related subjects, and this phase of 
the work is just beginning to attract thought. Sub- 
jects should be studied in related groups. What I 
mean by groups may be well illustrated by the sur- 
face or area-group which leads up to volume or 
solids. Such a system of treatment disposes of all 
surfaces and solids subject to arithmetical computa- 
tion. The tables themselves may be thrown to- 
gether as measurement groups. With the use of the 
table groups, mensuration problems, squares, rect- 
angles, triangles, oblongs, circles, spheres, cylinders, 
cones, ete., may be estimated. There is only one 
element to be committed to memory, and that is the 
ratio of the diameter to the circumference. If the 
pupil sees that the principles involved in discussing 
squares and cubes are the same as in finding the 
volume of a pile of wood, the size of a cellar, wagon- 
bed, cistern, or hay-stack, he comes to understand 
how each of these subjects depends ultimately on a 
very few elementary notions, and he seizes upon the 
idea of the law running through all subjects of this 


nature. Much of arithmetic work consists in find- 
ing out how many times one thing is greater or less 


than another; or what part one thing is of another, 
but these ideas do not include all that can be 
brought under the domain of arithmetic. 


As an additional idea in grouping, the subject of 


addition affords a good example. Addition includes 
addition of simple numbers, of fractions, of de- 
nominate numbers, and of decimals. The processes 
are identical in principle, except in denominate 
numbers, when a double element enters, except in 
one ease. The same is true of subtraction, multipli- 
cation, and division. But addition and subtractie~ 
may be taught together, especially in fractior 


Another point to be insisted upon ~ 


pupil should be taught to see the~ 
topic bears to other topics. 
classification should be * 

know what to do »” 
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STUDIES OF HORACE MANN.—(11.) 


HIS SEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT. 


Methods in Scotland. Mr. Mann’s first enthu- 
siasim is in his description of the methods and spirit 
of the Scotch schools. The great body of the ele- 
mentary teachers are college graduates. Mr. Mann’s 
zeal reaches its height when he describes the mental 
activity. 

The description of the methods of stimulating ex- 
citement is vivid:— 

“I do not exaggerate when I say that the most active 
and lively schools I have ever seen in the United States 
must be regarded almost as dormitories, if compared 
with the fervid life of the Scotch schools; and, by the 
side of theirs, our pupils would seem to be hibernating 
animals just emerging from their torpid state, and as yet 
but half conscious of the possession of life and faculties. 
It is certainly within bounds to say that there were six 
times as many questions put and answers given, in the 
same space of time, as I ever heard put and given in any 
school in our own country.” 

“I have said that questions were put by the teacher 
with a rapidity almost incredible. When once put, how- 
ever, if not answered, they are not again stated in words. 
If the first pupil cannot answer, the teacher rarely stops 
to say, ‘Next,’ but,—every pupil having his eye on the 
teacher, and being alive in every sense and faculty, and 
the teacher walking up and down before the class, and 
gesticulating vehemently,—with his arm extended, and 
accompanying each motion with his eye, he points to the 
next, and the next, until perhaps, if the question is diffi- 
cult, he may have indicated each one in a section, but 
obtained an answer from none; then he throws his arm 
and eye around towards one side of the room, inviting a 
reply from any one, and, if still unsuccessful, he sweeps 

them across the other side, and all this will take but half 
a minute. Words being too slow and cumbrous, the lan- 
guage of signs prevails; and the parties, being all eye 
and ear, the interchange of ideas has an electric rapidity. 
While the teacher turns his face and points his finger 
towards a dozen pupils consecutively, inviting a reply, 
perhaps a dozen arms will be extended towards him from 
other sections or divisions of the class, giving notice that 
they are_ready to respond; and in this way a question 


will be put to a class of fifty, sixty, or eighty pupils in 


half a minute of time. 

“Nor is this all. The.teacher does not stand immoy- 
ably fixed to one spot (I never saw a teacher in Scotland 
sitting in a schoolroom), nor are the bodies of the pupils 
mere blocks, resting motionless in their seats, or lolling 
from side to side, as though life were deserting them. 
The custom is for each pupil to rise when giving an an- 
swer. This is ordinarily done so quick that the body of 
the-pupil, darting from the sitting into the standing pos- 
ture, and then falling back into the first position, seems 
more like some instrument sent suddenly forwards by a 
mechanical force and then rapidly withdrawn, than like 
the rising and sitting of a person in the ordinary way. 
But it is obvious that the scene becomes full of anima- 
tion when,—leave being given to a whole division of a 
class to answer,—a dozen or twenty at once spring to 
their feet and ejaculate at the top of their voices. The 
moment it is seen that the question has been rightly an- 
swered, and this is instantaneously shown by the man- 
ner of the teacher, all fall back, and another question is 
put. If this is not answered, almost. before an attentive 
spectator can understand it, the teacher extends his arm 
and flashes his eye to the next, and the next, and so on, 
and when a rapid signal is given to another side of the 
room, a dozen pupils leap to the floor and vociferate a 


reply.” 


What a picture! The master “gesticulating 
vehemently.” Interchange of ideas with electric 
rapidity. The body of the pupil darting from sitting 
to standing position and then falling back. “A 
dozen or twenty at once spring to their feet and 
ejaculate at the top of their voices.” “A dozen 
pupils leap to the floor and vociferate a reply.” 

sy indirection he raps the Boston masters 
severely. “I never saw a teacher in Scotland sitting 
in a schoolroom, nor pupils lolling from side to side 
as though life were deserting them.” In comparison 
“our pupils would seem to be hibernating animals 
just emerging from their torpid state, and as yet but 
half conscious of the possession of life and 
faculties.” 

Here is another of his descriptions of a Scotch 
school: “‘T'wenty boys leap forward into the area,— 
as though the house were on fire, or a mine or an 
ambush had been sprung upon them—and shout out 
the true answer in a voice that could be heard for 


forty rods. And so the recitaion continued for an 


hour.” 

“To an unaccustomed spectator, on entering one of 
these rooms, all seems uproar, turbulence, and the con- 
tention of angry voices,—the teacher traversing the space 
before his class, in a state of high excitement, the pupils 
springing from their. seats, darting to the middle of the 
floor, and sometimes, with extended arms, forming a cir- 
cle around him, two, three, or four deep,—every finger 
quivering from the intensity of their emotions,—until 
some more sagacious mind, outstripping its rivals, solves 
the difficulty,—when all are in their seats again, as 
though by magic; and ready for another encounter of 
wits. 

“I have seen a school kept for two hours in succession 
in this state of intense mental activity, with nothing 
more than an alternation of subjects during the time, 
or perhaps the relaxation of singing. At the end of the 
recitation both teacher and pupils would glow with heat, 
and be covered with perspiration, as though they had 
been contending in the race or the ring. It would be ut- 
terly impossible for the children to bear such fiery ex- 
citement, if the physical exercise were not as violent as 
the mental is intense. But children who actually leap 
into the air from the energy of their impulses, and repeat 
this as often as once in two minutes, on an average, will 
not suffer from suppressed activity of the muscular 
system. 

The mental labor performed in a given period in these 
schools by children under the age of twelve or fourteen 
years is certainly many times more than I have ever seen 
in any schools of our own, composed of children as 
young. With us, the lower classes do not ordinarily 
work more than half the time while they are in the 
schoolroom. Even many members of the reciting class 
are drowsy, and listless, and evidently following some 
train of thought,—if they are thinking at all,—whose 
scene lies beyond the walls of the schoolhouse, rather 
than applying their minds to the subject matter of the 
lesson, or listening to those who are reciting, or feigning 
to recite it. But in the mode above described there is 
no sleepiness, no droning, no inattention. The moment 
an eye wanders, or a countenance becomes listless, it is 
roused by a special appeal; and the contagion of the ex- 
citement is so great as to operate upon every mind and 
frame that is not an absolute non-conductor to life.” 


OBLIGATION OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL 
FOR INSPLRATION. 


BY SUPERVISOR GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


[Remarks made at the memorial services to Dr. Larkin 
Dunton, head master of the Boston normal school.] 

I have heard recently of an address before some 
educational association on the topic “The Obligation 
of the Public School for Inspiration.” It seemed to 
me a most significant title. We have grown to 
think that the supreme obligation of the school is 
to furnish knowledge. It is knowledge that we test 
for, that we measure and record, and reward with 
prizes and. promotions. 

Yet, when we think of it, when we ask what was 
the best thing done for us, and who did it, we find 
that we are not most grateful for the knowledge we 
were induced to acquire, but for that mysterious 
something which goes by the name of inspiration. 

What is it to inspire? It is not to stimulate, to 
spur, to goad. It is to awaken interest, to arouse 
ambition, to kindle enthusiasm, to animate with 
purpose, to fill-with hope and courage. It is to do 
what God did, when in the beginning he breathed 
into man the breath of life, and man became a living 
soul. 

This is the vital thing in school work. To have 
a company of children in subjection and force or 
coax from them the performancce of daily tasks is 
one thing, to inspire them is quite another and 
different thing. ‘The influence of one is transient, 
of the other permanent; one is for school, the other 
for life. 

Of two persons keeping school, one who only 
stimulates, even if every pupil graduates summa cum 
laude, and one who inspires, even if but a single 
pupil, the second is the teacher. The Great Teacher 
—the teacher sent from God—said of his own work, 
not “I am come that they might have knowledge,” 
even of divine truth, but “I am come that they 
might have life, and that they might have it more 
abundantly.” 

If this is true of the teacher of children, how 
much more of the teacher of teachers. If they are 
to inspire, they must be themselves inspired. If 


they are to impart life, he must be a perpetual 
spring of life. His purpose, his devotion, his en- 
thusiasm must be the source of theirs. 

Not by elaborate schemes of psychology, new or 
old, not by formal systems of pedagogy, not by 
methods and devices, however philosophical and in- 
genius, is his great work done, but by the loftiness of 
his aims, the sincerity of his purpose, the fineness 
of his instinets, the breadth of his sympathy, the 
dignity of his professional bearing, the weight of 
his personality. 

For more than twenty-five years Dr. Dunton was 
a teacher of teachers. When we undertake {o 
measure and describe his work and his worth, these 
are the standards we must use. Wherever in the 
schools of Boston there is a teacher who, looking 
hack over her life, feels that from Dr. Dunton sie 
received an impulse, an uplift, which has made her a 
source of more abundant life to the children in her 
charge, there is his most worthy and most enduring 
monument. 


JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
THE HOOSIER. BOY. 
Born 1852. 


Tn a littie town in Indiana called Greenfield this 
boy was Lorn, and a jolly little fellow he was, with 
big freckles on his face and his hair almost 
white. His father was a lawyer, and a Quaker. Tic 
was very proud of his boy, and couldn’t Wait for him 
to get old enough to wear trousers, so he bought 2 
small piece of cloth, and cut him out a suit of clothes 
and made them himself. It was a wonderful suit, 
with long trousers reaching to the feet, and, a “Shad- 
belly” coat with bright brass buttons. Dressed in 
this, he took him to court, and he looked so much 
like one of the staid old judges cut down they nick- 
named him Judge Wick. The little fellow used to 
sit on a window ledge and watch all that went on in 
ihe court room. Ifere he learned to imitate the 
diferent dialects of the country people. He had a 
wonderful gift of mimicry. He has said in these 
later vears that he does not read very much: for fear 
he wil: imitate the style of the books and poems. 
ie wants to be original. All he knew of farm-life 
he picked up by occasional visits to a farm his 
father owned near Greenfield, but he was not as 
truly a farmer boy as he would have been if he had 
been brought up on a farm. He said, “I usually get 
things right. I get the frost on the pumpkin and 
the fodder in the shock, and I see the frost on the 
old axe they split the pumpkins with for feed, and 
I get the smell of the fodder and the cattle so that 
it brings up the right picture in the mind of the 
reader. I don’t know how I do it. I’m only the 
‘willer’ through which the whistle comes.” 

Sometimes, however, a real country boy would 
tell him that he had things wrong; for instance, 
one said: “You never lived on a farm. A turkey- 
cock gobbe’, he don’t ‘ky-ouck,’ it’s the turkey hen 
that ky-oucks.” “Well,” said Mr. Riley, “he had 
me right there. ‘Well, you’ll never hear another 
turkey-cock of mine ky-ouckin’, says I.” 

At school he was a star actor and reciter, but in 
other studies he lagged behind. He had fine pieces 
to read in the old MeGuffy’s Readers, but days when 
they had sad pieces like “Little Nell” to read he 
always ran away, for he knew he would ery, and he 
didn’t like to do that before the other children. 

Besides his great gift of imitation, he could draw 
very well, and after he left school he learned the 
trade of sign-painting with an old Dutchman named 
Keefer. While he was still a young lad, his health 
broke down, and the doctor told him he ought to 
travel, but how could he travel without money ? 
About that time a-patent medicine man came along 
with his wagons, and, as he needed a man, he went 
along with him to paint his advertisements. He 
had a good year with this traveling. doctor, and 
afterwards traveled with a few other young men, 
forming “The Graphic Company”—painting signs 
for business firms on fences, trees, and old build- . 
ings. During these traveling years he was writ- 
ing his dialect verses, as he said he had to write 
natural “pieces to speak.” Tle finally sent some of 
his poems to Longfellow, who wrote him a very en- 
couraging letter, and, after securing a place in a 
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newspaper office, he had many of them published in 
papers, so that, as soon as they were gathered in a 
book, they were wanted all over the country. He 
finds subjects for his poems everywhere. They 
come to him suddenly, and he writes wherever he 
happens to be. 
His poem beginning 
“I’m just a little cripple boy, and ain’t never goin’ to 


grow, 
An’ be a great, big man at all, ’cause auntie told me 


so.” 
was brought to him by seeing a little cripple 


“Tell of the things just like they was, 
They don’t need no excuse. 
Don’t tech them up as the poets does 
Till they’re all too fine for use.” 


be five thirty-fifths, and one-fifth must be seven 
thirty-fifths, and these make twelve thirty-fifths.” | 
This was the first time in his experience that he had 
ever tried to reduce fractions of differént units of 
“Let's go a-visiting back to Griggsby’s Station, value. He reasoned from what he had previously 
Back where the latch-string’s a hanging from the door, acquired. ’ 
It will be seen that whole numbers and fractions 
Back where we used to be so happy and so pore!” are taught at the same time and with just as much 
WHEME-AWAY ease to the pupil. TI take no stock in the great bug- 
° ‘ hear theory that some well-meaning folks throw over 
O the lands of Where-Away! 
Toll. ano the subject of fractions when brought to the notice 
; of small children. ‘There is no inherent difficulty in 


JAMES Wuitrcoms RILEV. 


perched on a high chair in the audience in a little 
country place where he was giving a reading. Her 
father told him all about his little cripple, Mary, 
next morning, while driving him to the station. 
So the poem grew out of this, and the idea that all 
the cripples he had known were bright and cheerful. 
Although Mr. Riley is a bachelor, he loves chil- 

dren, and in his sister’s home in Indianapolis he has 
them around him all the time. Of this home he 
writes:— 

“Such a dear little street, it is nestled away 

From the noise of the city and the heat of the day, 

in cool, shady coverts of whispering trees, 

With their leaves lifted up to shake hands with the 


breeze, 
Which, in all its wide wanderings, never may meet 


With a resting-place fairer than Lockerbie Street.” 


The family home in Greenfield, some twenty 
miles from Indianapolis, had to be sold at one time, 
as the father did not get along very well financially. 
It was the poet son’s ambition to make enough 
money to buy the home back, so he worked and 
worked, and saved until, when his plans were ripe, 
he sent his good old father and mother off. on a 
journey to California. While they were away he 
hought the house, and he and his sisters worked 
hard to arrange all as it used to be. After six 
weeks, the old folks came home, and their dear old 
home was ready, and their children stood in the 
door to receive them. As tears of joy rolled down 
his face, the old Quaker said, “James, thou art a 
most remarkable son.” ; 

Ilis child poems are familiar to all girls and boys 
who like to speak pieces. There are not many 
schools where “Orphant Annie,” “The Raggedy 
Man.” and others like them, have not been recited. 
“The Old Swimmin’ Pool,” “The Runaway,” “The 
Wortetmelon,” all bring pleasant memories to the 
boys. 

His child-life poems make us laugh, and some- 
times ery. We all keep a warm corner in our hearts 
for the Hoosier Poet, who understands us all so 
well— 


Through the darkness and the dawn yf 
We have an aad the subject whatever. The difficulty lies in a course 
Prom thé tebdle of constructed by those who will sit and 
From possession unto lose: spesulate Ih a subject without once trying it. But 
Seeking still, from day to day, there is still a wider and deéper significance to the 
Fer the lands of Where-Away. kind of teaching which IT have indicated than is 
made to appear in what I have already stated. Dur- 
ing the second year the word per cent. may very ap- 
propriately be introduced in the number work. In 
fact I have seen this idea brought forward at the 
close of the first year in the following manner: The 
pupils having learned the number of inches in a foot 
are told that if twelve inches be one hundred per 
cent. of itself, what will six inches be? ‘They will 
answer fifty per cent. What will three inches be? 
Four inches? Nine inches? Along this line of de- 
velopment the children will work readily and accur- 
ately. Once started in the right direction, the sub- 
ject admits of endless extension by the use of ob- 
jects. It is only one step now till the children will 
compare one number with another. The only new 
thing introduced is a word, and the child ean say 
one-fourth or twenty-five per cent. as may be re- 
quired. Both expressions mean precisely thé same 
thing. No one can be said to understand percentage 
who cannot instantly change the fractional expres- 
sion into the percentage language and vice-versa. 
The equivalents are usually given later on in the 
best arithmetics, but all the more common equiva- 
lents should be learned in the second year of the 
school work. I need not illustrate how this ought 
to be done. Even the imitative teacher can follow 
“a sign-board.” 


When our baby feet were first 

Planted where the daisies burst, 

And the greenest grasses grew 

On the fields we wandered through,— . 
On, with childish discontent, 

Ever on and on we went, 

Hoping still to pass some day, 

O’er the verge of Where-Away. 


Roses laid their velvet lips 

On our own, with fragrant sips; 
But their kisses held us not, 

All their sweetness we forgot;— 
Though the brambles in our track 
Piucked at us to hold us back— 
“Just ahead,’’ we used to say, 
“Lie the lands of Where-Away.” 


Children at the pasture-bars, 

Through the dusk, like glimmering stars, 
Waved their hands that we should bide 
With them over eventide; 

Down the dark their voices failed 
Falteringly, as they hailed, 

And died into yesterday— 
Night ahead and—Where-Away? 


Twining arms about us thrown— 
Warm caresses, all our own, 
Can but stay us for a spell— 
Love hath little new to tell 
To the soul in need supreme, Interest is next to be learned, and yet in the 
Aching ever with the dream third year some of it can be taught in its simpler 
Of the endless bliss it may aspects, 
Find in Lands of Where-Away! 

—-James Whitcomb Riley. 


From “Talks About Authors.” By permission of pub- 
lishers, copyrighted by A. Flanagan, Chicago. 


The greatest economy in teaching arithmetic con- 
sists in grouping related subjects, and this phase of 
the work is just beginning to attract thought. Sub- 
jects should be studied in related groups. What I 
ARITHMETICAL TEACHING.—(IL) mean by groups may be well illustrated by the sur- 

a face or area-group which leads up to volume or 

BY J. M. GREENWOOD, KANSAS CITY, MO. solids. Such a system of treatment disposes of all 
surfaces and solids subject to arithmetical computa- 
tion. The tables themselves may be thrown to- 
gether as measurement groups. With the use of the 
table groups, mensuration problems, squares, rect- 
angles, triangles, oblongs, circles, spheres, cylinders, 
cones, etc., may be estimated. There is only one 
‘element to be committed to memory, and that is the 
ratio of the diameter to the cireumference. If the 
pupil sees that the principles involved in discussing 
squares and cubes are the same as in finding the 
volume of a pile of wood, the size of a cellar, wagon- 


For details as to methods of working out the con- 
crete arithmetic from week to week, I must refer— 
those who are interested in this subject to what G. 
8. Longan, assistant superintendent, has published. 
le tried it in the Humboldt school first, experiment- 
ing carefully for a series of vears till he felt fully 
justified ,in publishing what he had accomplished 
for the benefit of others. The underlying princi-. 
ple I have set forth without going into minutiae. 
As a general direction, I will say for every hour de- 


voted to conerete work for the first and second years 
ved, ciste iay-stack, he comes nderstan 
an equal amount of time, if not twice as much time, ‘ ; y , 


should be given to what may be called, for want of a how each of these subjects depends ultimately on a 
more cuphonious name, plain arithmetic. All very few elementary notions, and he seizes upon the 
teaching must come to this sooner or later. idea of the law running through all subjects of this 

Let us now pause a moment and take a survey of nature. Much of arithmetic work consists in find- 


. . ing out how many times one thing is greater or less 
the subject from the standpoint of the teacher. It '& 0" Pett 
is found that the pupil has within two years learned than another; or what part one thing is of en 
all, or very nearly all, of the usual arithmetical tables hut these ideas do not include all that can be 


. brought under the domain of arithmetic. 
of Sate As an additional idea in grouping, the subject of 


illustration of this point, two years ago I asked a nominate numbers, 
little seven-year-old boy in one of our primary rooms identical in 
to add one-fifth and one-seventh. He had never numbers, when a dou le e 
attacked such a combination before. He studied in- OM Case. The true o 
tently for a minute, and he then said, “twelve thirty- cation, and division. But addition and subtraction 


” i may be taught together, especially in fractions. 
fifths.” T then asked him to tell me how he found «the 


> 
pupil should be taught to see the relation that one 
etn hail ave ae pennies, and one penny topic bears to other topics. A habit of a 
is one-fifth of a nickel. I see now that one-seventh classification should be fostered. i paps ‘ ees ae 
and one-fifth must be thirty-fifths; one-seventh must know what to do with his knowledge till he can p 
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it into classes or groups. ‘To see a subject in its 
different bearings is worth a great deal to a pupil. 
Problems are necessary to fix principles. Pupils in 
analyzing their problems should be taught how to 
trace each step in an operation as far back as pos- 
sible. Let principles be fixed and subjects clearly 
illustrated. Grammatical accuracy is essential to 
the correct understanding of arithmetical problems. 

In conclusion, I am fully satisfied that in all the 
upper grades quick, sharp, mental arithmetic work is 
worth more to the pupil than all the slow, dull, dry- 
rot arithmetic that can be slowly figured out between 
now and the “crack of doom.” Half of the arith- 
metic work should be mental, and not playing at 


THE MUSKRAT. 


BY MCLEOD, 


Where Found. Among the animals which the 
early European settlers in America saw for the first 
time we must include the muskrat. It is exclusively 

American, making its home in North 
America. There it is found in large 
numbers in the Atlantic States, but in 
still greater numbers in the British 
possessions towards the North, extend- 
ing from thirty to sixty-nine degrees 
north latitude. Especially prolific in 
these animals are the vast northwest 
regions. The muskrat makes its place 
of abode on the banks of rivers, brooks, 
lakes, ponds, and marshes, especially 
favoring those districts where the soil is 
of a clay-like nature. It also likes to be 
in the depths of pine woods. 

Its Home. ‘The construction of its home varies in 
different localities, but for the most part it patterns 
after the beaver, living in the summer in burrows, 
the entrances to which are always under the water, 
and in the winter in huts. 

Its Winter Retreat. The muskrat, although not 
quite such a genius at building as the beaver, con- 
structs winter quarters of mud, sticks, and grass. 
Mud composed of loam or clay is preferred. The 
huts are conical in shape and rise three or. four feet 
above the water. They consist of two parts, an 
upper and a lower section. The entrance is under 
the water. The upper story is perfectly dry. Alto- 
gether these huts resemble small haystacks. Be- 
sides being used as dwelling places for the muskrats, 
the huts also serve as storehouses. 

The Burrows. These show considerable mining 
skill, especially where the banks of the rivers or lakes 
are clayey or loamy. Where such banks exist, the 
muskrats burrow in the sides of the bank, digging 


underground galleries, sometimes twenty yards long, 


running from the shore with an upward inclination 
until considerably above the high water mark. The 
burrows often have three or four underground en- 
trances. Sometimes these subterranean galleries 
are very complicated. Though there may be several 
entrances, they all unite in a single chamber at the 
farthest end. In this chamber, the nest is placed. 

The Nest. Compared with the average resting 
places of animals, the muskrat’s nest may be termed 
a most luxurious couch. It is formed of the softest 
materials that the animal can collect, and is often 
large enough to fill a bushel basket. Decayed plants, 
water lilies, sedges, leaves, dried sticks, and other 
dry materials enter into its composition. It is here 
that the young are produced, three to five being born 
at a time. 

Appearance. This animal looks very much like 
the Norway rat. It has a short head, very short 
neck, short legs, the thighs being hidden in the body, 
and the hind feet are webbed. The nose is thick, it 
has whiskers, and the eyes and ears are sma!] and 
nearly concealed in the fur. The body is almost 
cylindrical in shape and is covered with a short 
downy fur. When the animal walks, it presents a 
very clumsy appearance, its body almost touching 
the ground. 

Size and Color. The muskrat is about the size of 
arabbit. The length of the head and body is about 
fifteen inches, and the tail is ten inches long, being 
about two-thirds as long as the body. Tis color is 
like that of the muddy banks on which it dwells, 


More definitely, we may say it is of a generally red- 
dish-brown color above and of an ashy-gray color in 
its under parts. 

Traits. In disposition and habits this animal is 
similar to the beaver. It is an aquatic animal, being 
a very fine swimmer. It is nocturnal, working and 
traveling at night. It is entirely harmless and very 
playful. It is fond of sporting and swimming 
around in the water, and frequents swamps. The 
muskrat has a strong musky odor, hence its name. 

Food. It lives on grasses, roots, tender shoots of 
the bulrush, calamus root, acorns, and other vege- 
table matter. It is also very fond of mussels and 
clams. 

-Veeth. Muskrats, like the rest of the rodents, 
have teeth particularly adapted to their food. As 
they feed upon hard substances, or matter inclosed in 
hard covering, (acorns, nuts, etc.) they require sharp, 
chisel-edged teeth. They have four such teeth, very 
strong and keen and of a bright orange color. Two 
are placed in the upper, and two in the lower jaw. 
Those in the lower jaw are nearly an inch long. The 


rest of the teeth are grinders,. or, as they are called, 
molars. 

Hlow the Muskrat is Hunted. This little animal 
is caught in many ways. Traps are often used, and 
the animal is dug out and obtained by dogs. 

The Indians spear the muskrats, and many hunters 
shoot them. In all these methods, in order to be 
successful, one must exercise great care, for the little 
fellow is erafty and quick to scent danger. How 
much muskrats are constantly on their guard is il- 
lustrated by the following story. A party went out 
one night to hunt-these animals. One of the party 
was smoking a cigar. No muskrats made their ap- 
pearance that night. This failure was repeated the 
next night. On the third night, the smoker decided 
to enjoy his cigar at home, and that night seven 
muskrats were shot. 

GENERAL FACTS. 


This unassuming animal is known by a number of 
names. The Canadians call it musquash. It is also 
called watsuss, wachusk, and oudatra. Its flesh is 
used as food. It is principally hunted for its fur, 
which is often used as a substitute for beaver. It is 


- used in hat-making and in the manufacture of fur 


collars and muffs. 


The muskrat belongs to the beaver family and 
may be classified in the same terms as that anima:. 
Thus, we may describe it as a 


Vertebrate, Herbivorous, 
Mammal, Burrowing, 
Quadruped, Fur-bearing, 
Rodent, Nocturnal, 
Member of Beaver family. 
QUESTIONS. 


1. Of what country is the muskrat a native? 
North America. 
2, Where is it found in the greatest numbers? 


From thirty degrees to sixty-nine degrees north 
latitude. 

3. Where does it build its home? 

On the banks of rivers, brooks, and lakes, and in 
swamps of a clay-like nature. 

4. What animal does the muskrat resemble in 
habits? 

The beaver. 

5. Where does it live in summer? 

In burrows. 

6. How large is this animal? 

About as large as a rabbit, the body and head fif- 
teen inches long, and the tail ten inches in length. 

7. To what class of vertebrates does it belong? 

Rodents. 

8. Name some other members of this class. 

Squirrels, rats, opossums, beavers. 

9. What do the Canadians call the muskrat? 

Musquash. 

10. Vor what is its fur used? 

For making hats and as a substitute for beaver in 
collars and muffs. 

11. Classify the muskrat. 

It is a vertebrate, mammal, quadruped, herbivor- 
ous, rodent, nocturnal, burrowing, and a member of 
the beaver family. 


THE PERILS OF THE CHRYSALIS.—(1L) 


BY CLARENCE MOORES WEED. 


A larva that feeds in’a fleshy fruit, like an apple 
or a pear, generally causes, directly or indirectly, the 
decay of the fruit. Consequently the place of devel- 
opment is not a very desirable situation for pupa- 
tion. The decay of the fruit, however, is generally 
preceded by its falling to the ground, so that it be- 
comes a simple matter for the larva to leave the 
frnit and find safe shelter in the soil. 

Two examples of this kind readily come to mind. 
The first is the apple maggot, the larva of a two- 
winged fly that appears in orchards early in summer 
and deposits eggs in the partially grown apples. . 
The eggs soon hatch into maggots that tunnel the 
fruit in all directions, becoming full grown in five or 
six weeks. The maggots are then whitish or 

greenish white, and 
about one-fourth of 
an inch long. The 
infested apple has by 
this time generally 
fallen to the ground, 
and the maggots bur- 
row out of the fruit 
and enter the soil an 
Sectional View of Apple Injured by inch or less, where 

Apple Maggot. they change to pupae, 
to remain thus until the following summer, when 
they change to flies. 

Another species that causes decay in fruit is the 
plum curculio. Although this insect breeds chiefly 
in plums, it also develops in peaches, apples, and 
other fruits. Eggs are laid in the young plum by 
the adult beetles, and the resulting larvae eat the 
pulp as the plum develops. By the time the larva is 
full grown, the plum is generally ready to fall to 
the ground, after which the larva leaves it and enters 
the soil to pupate. " 

There are many beetle larvae that eat the leaves 
of trees and go to the ground for pupation. A 
notable example is the destructive elm leaf beetle, 
the larvae of which, when full grown, descend to the 
ground and change to pupae at or just beneath the 
soil surface. 

When an insect like the dobson or hell gramite 
—the larvaof Corydalus cornutus—passes its larval 
period in the water it commonly migrates to land to 
become a pupa. Thus the dobson in spring seeks 
shelter beneath some log or board on the bank of 
the stream. Here it makes a cell in the damp earth 
and changes to a pupa, to emerge some weeks later 
as the curious horned Corydalus. 


INSECTS IN NUTS AND WOOD. e 
Insects that develop within good-sized -dry fruits 
and seeds commonly pupate in the same situation. 
Thus the pea and bean weevils and some of the in- 
sects that infest acorns and nuts remain within these 
things from the time the egg is laid until the adults 
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come forth, finding shelter during their entire period 
of growth. 

The larvae of those beetles that burrow in wood 
naturally remain within the shelter of their burrows 
for the pupal period. The larvae commonly gnaw 
nearly to the outside before pupation, so that the 
beetle may easily work its way to the outer world. 

The chrysalids of butterflies are not protected by 
a cocoon; they commonly hang free or have a loop of 
silk around the middle of the body to hold it in 
position. These chrysalids, however, frequently 
escape the observation of enemies by their close color 
resemblance to their surroundings. 

COCOONS. 

Many of the moths protect themselves by spinning 
a cocoon before they change to pupae. With many 
species the hairs on the body of the caterpillar are 
utilized in the formation of the cocoon. Thus the 


The Apple Maggot: a, Male tly; b, female fly; c, Larva, Magnified. 
(After Comstock and Harvay.) 


woolly bear caterpillar and the Isabella tiger cater- 
pillar both shed their hairs as they form the cocoon, 
that of the latter being made by binding the hairs 
together with a silken web. This probably serves as 
a protection from many birds, although it does not 
prevent the attacks of parasites, nor, apparently, of 
predaceous insects. 
COCOON OF THE POLYPHEMUS MOTH. 


The cocoon of the beautiful polyphemus or 
American silkworm moth is a dense structure im- 
pervious to water, and apparently to the beaks of 
birds, the jaws of predaceous beetles, and perhaps to 
the ovipositors of parasites. It is generally attached 
to the twig of the tree upon which the caterpillar 
has been feeding, and usually has on the outside two 
* or three leaves closely attached to the silken web. 
If these brown leaves are removed, one may see that 
the silk below bears the imprint of the midrib and 
side veins, showing how closely the design of the 
leaf has been followed in the formation of the 
cocoon. 

The process of cocoon-building by this species has 
been carefully studied by Trouvelot, who says that 
when ready for pupation the caterpillar rests on a 
twig and “feels with its head in all directions to dis- 
cover any leaves to which to attach the fibres that 
are to give form to the cocoon. If it finds the place 
suitable, it begins to wind a layer of silk around a 
twig, then a fibre is attached to a leaf near by, and 
by many times doubling the fibre and making it 
shorter every time, the leaf is made to approach the 
twig at the distance necessary to build the cocoon. 
Two or three leaves are disposed like this one, and 
then fibres are spread between them in all directions, 
and soon the ovoid form of the cocoon appears. 
This seems to be the most difficult feat for the worm 
to accomplish, as after this the work is simply 
mechanical, the cocoon being made of regular layers 
of silk united by a gummy substance.” The larva 
continues to spin for three or four days, making a 
very thick water-tight cocoon, on the inside of which 
the insect changes to a pupa, to remairf thus until 
early the following summer. 


WALT WHITMAN. 


The Youth’s Companion prints a new story about 
Walt Whitman. During the latter years of his life 
Whitman was dependent to some extent upon the 
thoughtfulness of a few friends, who made it their 
business to see that he did not suffer for any of the 
con forts and necessaries of life. One winter wher 
one of these called to ask if any contributions were 
needed, the poet replied in his usual hearty manner, 
“Oh, no! I am working now.” When asked to ex- 
plain, he related that George W. Childs employed him 
at $50 a month to take a ride on the street cars occa- 
sionally, quiz the drivers and conductors, find out 


the ones that needed overcoats or other comforts, and 
let Childs know. “It is easy work,”. continued 
Whitman, “and it helps Childs along so.” 


NOTED FICTITIOUS CHARA CTERS. 


BY CHARLES B, KELLEY. 


Agnes Wickfield.............. Dickens’ David Copperfield 
Captats Cuttle. Dickens’ Dombey and Son 
DGUY Dickens’ Barnaby Rudge 


Shakespeare’s Merry Wives of Windsor 


SARAH C. BROOKS, ST PAUL. 


Ichabod Crane.........Irving’s Legend of Sleepy Hollow 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
Tennyson’s Idyls of the King 
Shakespeare’s Merchant of Venice 
Shakespeare’s Midsummer Night’s Dream 
Shakespeare’s As You Like It 
Beep... . Dickens’ David Copperfield 


GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 


BY JACQUES W. REDWAY, F. R. G. S&S. 


(a) Please explain how the wind absorbs moisture. 
(b) Is the phenomenon of the sun drawing water an ex- 
ample? (c) Is the absorption of water by the air due to 
its capilarity? 

(a) In the first place, the air does not absorb moisture. 
There is no absorption at all, and the moisture would be 
present even if all the other elements of the air were ab- 
sent. The presence of water vapor is a matter of tem- 
perature alone. Molecules of vapor repel each other and 
diffuse themselves according to certain definite laws. 
When the temperature is, say, at eighty degrees F., there 
can be about eleven grains of water vapor in every cubic 
foot of space, but no more. If the temperature be reduced 
to fifty cegrees F., all but four grains will be precipi- 
tated in the form of rain, fog, or dew. Itis all a question 
of temperature. Even if the other elements of the air 
were absent, the vapor of water would constitute an 
atmosphere by itself, and would follow the same laws of 
motion observed by the winds. Condensation and pre- 
cipitation, however, would probably be more rapid if the 
other elements were absent. (b) The sun does not “draw 
water” after the manner popularly supposed. The phe- 
nomenon to which this phraseology is applied is caused 
by sunligh’, passing through rifts in the clouds. The air 


*Copyrighted 1897, 


contains enough foreign matter to reflect the path of the 
light. Exactly the same phenomenon may be observed 
when a ray of sunlight streaks through a small aperture 
into a darkened room; the dust motes mark the track of 
the sunbeam. (c) Capilarity plays no part whatever in 
the vaporization of water. 

Should the Caspian be called a lake or a sea? 


Both the Caspian and the Aral are lakes pure and 
simple. Even the Black has the characteristics of a lake 
rather than those of a sea, and so also has the Mediterra- 
nean. The two last-named, however, are situated at tide- 
water level, and are therefore classed among the seas. 
The Caspian, it has often been alleged, was once an arm 
of the Black sea, but of this there is very little evidence. 
It seems tolerably certain, however, that the Aral once 
discharged its overflow through a well-established chan- 
nel into the Caspian. The surface of the latter is about 
eighty-two feet below mean-tide level; the surface of the 
former fifty-four feet above. 

Would you account for the saltness of the Caspian and 
of Great Salt lake in the same way? 

In all probability, yes. If, however, the Caspian was 
formerly an arm of the ocean, its saltness was due to the 
same causes that make ocean waters salt. But the Cas- 
pian has scarcely more than half the percentage of salt 
possessed by ocean waters, and, owing to the enormous 
deposition of salt taking place in the arm on its eastern 
shore—not far from 350,000 tons a day—the waters have 
not grown perceptibly saltier in historic times. 


CITY POPULATION 1890. 


In Great Britain fifty-four per cent. of the population 
is in cities; Australia, forty-one per cent.; Holland, 
thirty-eight per cent.; Germany, thirty per cent.; United 
States, twenty-nine per cent.; Canada, 28.7 per cent.; 
Belgium, twenty-seven per cent.: France, twenty-four 
Len gua Italy, seventeen per cent; Russia, ten per 
cent. 


THANKSGIVING FXERCISE* 


BY ETHELWYN WALLACE, 


I. Oration—“On National 
II. Song—Glory and Laud to the Men of Old. 
III. Paper—Reasons for the First Thanksgiving. 
_IV. Recitation—“The First Thanksgiving Day.” 
First Pupil.— 
“And now,” said the governor, gazing abroad o’er 
neatly piled up store 
Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings, and covered the 
meadows o’er, 
“’Tis meet that we render praise because of this yield of 
grain; 


Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be thanked for his” 


sun and rain. 


“And therefore, I, William Bradford (by the grace of 
God to-day, 

And the franchise of this good people), governor of Ply- 
mouth, say— 

Through virtue of power vested—ye shall gather 
with one accord, 

And hold, in the month of November, thanksgiving unto 
the Lord. 

“He hath granted us peace and plenty and the yuiet 
we've sought so long, 

He hath thwarted the wily savage, and kept him from 
doing us wrong, 

And unto our feast the sachem shall be bidden, that he 
may know 

We worship his own Great Spirit who maketh the har- 
vest grow. 

“So shoulder your matchlocks, masters, there is hunting 
of all degrees; 

And, fishermen, take your tackle and scour for spoil the 
seas; 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your delicate 
crafts employ 

To honor our first Thanksgiving, and make it a feast of 


joy! 

“We fail of the fruits and dainties to close to our land 
in Devon; 

Ah! they are the lightest losses we suffer for the sake of 
heaven! 


But see in our open clearing how golden the melons lie, 

Enrich them with sweets and spices, and give us the 
pumpkin pie!” 

Second pupil.— 

So bravely the preparations went on for the autumn 
feast, 

The deer and the bear were slaughtered; wild game from 
the greatest to least 

Was heaped in the colony cabins; brown home brew 
served for wine, 


*A suitable decoration for this exercise would be a blackboard 
vorder of autumn leaves, also drawings of the fruits of the harvest, 


[Continued on page 41.) 
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Educational Intelligence 


Harvard conferred 989 degrees, of which only ten 
were honorary, at her recent commencement, and 
‘gifts to the amount of $900,000 were announced. 


The Framingham, Mass., normal school enjoys the 
distinction of being the oldest training school for 
teachers in the Western Hemisphere. The sixtieth 
annual graduation took place this year. 


Superintendent Francis Cogswell of Cambridge 
has been in service as superintendent twenty-five 
years and the schoo! board made appropriate recog- 
nition thereof, under the lead of Professor Taussig 


of Harvard. 


Newark, N. J., has provided tenure of office for 
the superiniendent, as has Waltham, Mass. This is 
so important a matter the Journal would be pleased 
to know of every city that thus exalts the office of 
superintendent. 


Ohio promises 8,000 membership for the N. EF. A. 
in 1901 if it comes to Cincinnati. Whew! It looks 
large, but it is not an overestimate. If the meeting 
is held there, all records will be broken. It would 
not be a surprise if the attendance reached 25,000. 
It is the most central place for the South and West. 


The vacancy in the San Jose normal school has 
heen filled by the promotion of Morris E. Dailey. 
There was a purpose to elect Dr. T. P. Bailey, Jr., of 
the University of California, and also to elect 
J. W. Carr, of Anderson, Ind., but it ended in the 
promotion of Mr. Bailey, who has been in the school 
some time. 

A New England party to Charleston, via Savannah 
Line, will leave Boston Wednesday noon, July 4. 
A second party starts July 6, taking the Merchants 
& Miners’ Line to Norfolk, the Southern railroad or 
Coast Line to Charleston. For particulars address 
Dr. Gertrude Edmund, Lowell, Mass. 


There are-1,450 Cuban teachers at the Harvard 
summer school, arriving between July 1 and 3 on five 
transports. ‘They sailed from Havana, Santiago, 


Cienfuegos, Matanzas, Cardenas, and Nuevetas. 
Superintendent Alexis E. Frye came on the Sedge- 
wick with 475 women and arrived on July 2. He 
had with him Miss Grace Minns, private secretary to 
Colonel T. W. Higginson, and Miss Elizabeth Evans 
of Boston, both of whom went down to get ac- 
quainted with some of the teachers before sailing. 


AN INTERESTING LETTER. 


The following letter was recently written by a 
well-to-do New England woman, who does much 
business and has occasion to write many business 
letters. She is an American “from way back,” was 
born in a prosperous home, went to school the regu- 
lation amount in a rural community. She uses good 
stationery, with fancy initial duly embossed, writes 
a very good hand, and spells all proper names cor- 
rectly. 

“IT have Not bin feeling well this winter we have 
Had A very Mild winter but there has bin qite A 
Number Sick with Coulds Hoping this will find you 
all InJoying good Helth 

“With Cind Regards 


PUBLIC LIBRARY 1N VACATION. 


There is no department of public service in which 
so much is being done to adapt the conditions to the 
needs of the people as in the public libraries. No 
season passes in which something is not projected 
in which the public is interested. In the city 
of Somerville, Mass., two great movements have 
taken place recently. Here is what an exchange 
says of the latest scheme of Librarian Sam Walter 
Foss, the poet: “In vacation time some people want 
to study a little, and on rainy days everybody reads 
more or less: hence the ‘vacation cards,’ which are 
to be issued, during July and August, by the Somer- 
ville public library, which will permit a citizen to 
take out ten books at a time, retain them four weeks, 
and exchange them by mail or express. Whether the 
Somerville man goes to the Maine coast or into the 
mountains, he will thus be able to keep in touch with 
his home institution, which is entitled to his grati- 
tude for devising this helpful and generous plan.” 

During the first half of this year the International 
Sunday school lessons were upon the life of Jesus, 
and Librarian Foss issued a special bulletin naming 
nearly 200 books in the Somerville library adapted 
to the study of these lessons and offering special con- 
veniences in the use of the books. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


CONTRACTS MUST BE VOTED ON. 


The supreme court of Wisconsin does not appear 
to be disposed to recede from the ground which it 
has taken that a district school board can make a 
valid contract for the hiring of a teacher only in the 
manner provided by section 432 of the Revised 
Statuics of 1898. ‘That section provides that “no 
act authorized to be done by the board shall be valid 
unless voted at its meeting.” The court makes com- 
pliance with it the test in the case of Manthey 
against School District No. 6 of the Town of Com- 
monwealth, 82 Northwestern Reporter, 132. 

This was an action brought by a qualified school 
teacher for the breach of a written contract alleged 
to have been made with the school board of this dis- 
trict to teach the school therein for a term of nine 
months. There was no dispute in the material facts. 
The contract was in due form, and was signed by 
the director, treasurer, and clerk of the district, and 
by the teacher, but was never authorized by any vote 
or at any meeting of the district board. The teacher 
taught six months, and was paid therefor by orders 
in the usual way, but was then discharged by the 
board. 

In the circuit court the teacher obtained a judg- 
ment for damages on account of the refusal to allow 
her to teach for the remaining three months. But 
this the supreme court reverses, pronouncing it 
clearly wrong. Under the section of the law above 
quoted, it holds that the alleged contract in this case 
was void, and that therefore no rights could be based 
upon it, 


HIGH SCHOOL THACHERS. 


It is not an encouraging view of the situation that 
hk. E. Hill of the Hyde Park high school, Chicago, 
presents in an article in the June Forum on teach- 
ing in high schools as a life occupation for men. 

That the position of city high school teacher 
affords great opportunities for service to others, and 
that its influence for good or for ill on the youth of 
the nation is most important, is easily recognized. 
It is worthy of the life work of the most capable men 
and women. Yet few men of energy and ability are 
content with this position; they are looking for 
chances to become principals,’ superintendents, or 
college instructors, and many are abandoning teach- 
ing for other lines of activity. Men who haye the 
power to succeed in other professions or in business 
do not choose teaching fora life occupation. 
Youths just out of college teach temporarily while 
studying or working up some line of business. 
Women who have no families to support and young 
graduates of women’s colleges are glad of the posi- 
tions. But able, experienced men cannot be kept in 
the ranks of high school teachers under present con- 
ditions. 

If the relations between principal and teacher can 
be made pleasanter,one difficulty is removed. The 
experienced teacher wants to be put on the basis of 
a college instructor, free to develop -his own plans 
in his special department, consulted by the principal 
as an equal and not treated as a subordinate. He | 
resents being hampered and cramped in his work, 
subject to the dictations of the powers above, and 
wasting his energies in getting machine-like obser- 
vance of rules from the pupils. Furthermore, he 
finds, so Mr. Hill says, that his position does not 
command the respect and esteem in the community 
which the doctor, the lawyer, and the successful busi- 
ness man, receive. 

A more vital reason why men will not teach in 
high schools is the inadequate salary. The wages 
of unskilled laborers, clerks, and bookkeepers do not 
suffice for the teacher. His preparation is expen- 
sive, his work exacting, his responsibility great. He 
needs constantly the stimulation and culture of 

_ books, magazines, music, lectures, travel. These are 
a part of the stock in trade of the progressive 
teacher. His salary is not sufficient to maintain a 
standard of living appropriate to his position and 
needs; nor is it equivalent to what his talents and 
energies would bring him in another occupation. 
His service has no market value. It cannot be meas- 
ured by dollars, because teaching is not a money- 
making business. Cheap teaching does not result 
directly in financial loss; consequently, incompetent 
teachers have been tolerated; they have over-crowded 
the profession, _ 

The averages of the maximum and minimum gala- 
ries paid to high school teachers by thirty of the 
largest cities in the United States are $1,991 and 
S869 respectively, which is practically the same as 
the salaries paid in Chicago. The maximum sum is 
reached only by slow progress, and many teachers 
cannot expect to reach it at all. Now Mr. Hill esti- 
mates that a good living for a married man of the 
moderately well-to-do class in some profession or in 
‘business, who lays something aside for old age, 
averages $2,709 in towns and $3,089 in cities of New 
York state. In Chicago a teacher would need $3,300 
to live on the same seale as the average man whose 
children attend the high school. This is forty per 
cent. more than the maximum salary. These figures 
are based on extensive investigations and are suffi- 
ciently convincing. 'They show that the teacher’s 
salary at its highest is far below what is necessary to 
enable him to do his work efficiently and to main- 
tain a suitable standard of living. 

As a result, the high school teacher is forced to 
seek employment outside his regular work. He 
tutors, has private classes, teaches in night schools; 
he writes text-hooks and does newspaper work; 
sometimes he engages in business and practices law 
or medicine. Some of these pursuits under right 
conditions are proper enough for the teacher, but 
they tend to destroy his efficiency and his devotion 
to his profession. 


“Few self-respecting, competent men are likely to 
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pursue eagerly, as a life work, any calling whose 
steady diet is poverty, and whose end is pauperism 
or a pension.” 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


In the panorama of contemporary history, one 
series of events speedily effaces the memory of that 
which preceded it. It is but a short time since 
Ladysmith, Kimberley, and Mafeking held the at- 
tention of the world; now all thoughts are turned 
toward Taku, Tien Tsin, and Peking. Taku, the 
military settlement at the mouth of the Pei-ho, and 
the sea gateway to Tien Tsin and Peking, has been 
in the hands of the Powers since June 17, when 
the forts were bombarded and the garrisons driven 
out. But Tien Tsin, the great port thirty miles 
up the’river toward Peking, which seemed perfectly 
secure when Admiral Seymour, on the 10 of June, 
led from it an expedition for the relief of Peking, 
soon after became enshrouded in a tragic mystery 
almost as deep as that which has attended the fate 
of Peking itself. 

* * * 

The foreign quarters of Tien Tsin were subjected 
to several days’ bombardment by Chinese imperial 
troops; many native Christians and, it is reported, 
some foreigners, were massacred in the city; and 
when they were at last relieved by an allied force 
from Taku, June 23, the foreigners and the little 
force defending them were in desperate straits. 
Meanwhile, Admiral Seymour’s expedition, unable 
to penetrate far on the road to Peking, and sur- 
rounded by an overwhelming force of Chinese troops 
and Boxers, was fighting for existence in entrench- 
ments a few miles from Tien T'sin. It was succored 
and brought back to Tien Tsin by the same force 
which relieved the latter city ; but it suffered heavily 
during fifteen days of continuous fighting with the 
great hordes of barbarism which hemmed itin, As 
for the legations and other foreigners at Peking, 
their fate is still a mystery, but there seems little 
chance that they will come out alive. 

* 


None of the powers were prepared for a crisis so 
grave as has arisen. Even the two nearest, Japan 
and Russia, who were thought to have troops that 
could be poured into China at the shortest notice, 
have not been able to move quickly enough to check 
‘the spread of the movement. It 1s now clear that 
it is not a mere unorganized and fanatical rabble 
which is to be reckoned with, but the imperial troops 
themselves, who, during the past few years, have 
been drilled by European instructors and armed 
from European. shops and factories. Behind the 
whole movement, apparently, is the Empress Dow- 
ager, upon whose mad caprices there is no reckoning, 
but whose hatred of reform and of outside influences 
is consistent and undisguised. 

* * 

The Administration has acted with energy. It has 
ordered the Oregon, the Brooklyn, and other smaller 
vessels to re-erforce the American fleet in Chinese 
waters; and it has directed Admiral Remey to go 
thither to assume chief command, Taku being for the 
time, at least, a more important station than Manila, 
It has also ordered the Ninth and several other regi- 
ments sent from Manila, and has commissioned 
General Chaffee, who won distinction in the war 
in Cuba, to go out to take command of the American 
land forces. Natural causes have impeded opera- 
tions. The typhoon has prevented the earlier de- 
spatch of troops from Manila; and unusually low 
water in the Pei-ho has made it impossible even for 
light draught gunboats to ascend the river. 

* * * 

With the situation in China thus clouded with un- 
known tragedy, it isa satisfaction that, in the Philip- 
pines, matters are wearing a somewhat brighter 
aspect. General MacArthur, by direction of the 
President, published a proclamation June 21, offering 
general amnesty to all the Filipinos who have been 
engaged in the insurrection, on the sole condition of 
their abandoning the insurrection and ackyowledging 


the authority of the United States. Provision for 
their immediate wants, payment for their rifles, and 
transportation to any part of the archipelago were 
promised them, with complete immunity for the past, 
The only exceptions made were of such persons as 
have violated the laws of war. 

* 

At the same time that this proclamation was pub- 
lished, a group of two hundred leading Filipinos at 
Manila, including some who had been in prison for 
military offenses, met and drew up a statement of con- 
ditions which they offered to make the basis of 
negotiations for the purpose of persuading their 


/ countrymen to lay down their arms, In the main, 


the proposals are such as can be acceded to; and 
General MacArthur was able to make a reply which 
was generally favorable. The final condition, how- 
ever, which asked for the expulsion of the friars, he 
rejected, for the reason that the question is one with 
which the newly appointed commission, of which 
Judge Taft is the head, must deal. Indeed, this is 
the crucial question of the whole situation, But the 
amnesty proclamation and this Filipino peace 
movement are hopeful signs. 
* * * 


The strike of street car employees at St. Louis 
seems to be nearly at an end, so far at least as 
demonstrations of violence go. The cars are running 
with comparative regularity, and matters are almost 
in anormal condition. The great strike in Chicago, 
which has almost paralyzed building operations for 
the last nine months, is also about at an end. It was 
brought about through the extreme demands of the 
Building Trades’ Council, in which the various labor 
organizations were represented. The Bricklayers’ 
Union, the strongest body affiliated in the Council, 
has withdrawn from it, and the other organizations 
will follow suit. The irritating demands made by the 
Council, extending even to prescribing the amount of 
work to be done in a day by each man, are abandoned, 
and the men will go’ back to work under provisions 
for arbitrating future difficulties. 

* * * 


It is announced from Kansas City that the new 
auditorium, built primarily for the use of the national 
Democratic convention, will seat one thousand: per- 
sons on the platform, and fifteen thousand in the hall 
proper. The convention hall in which the Republicans 
met at Philadelphia was at least as large, perhaps 
larger. It will be a good thing for American politics 
when this policy of holding nominating conventions 
in halls in which the outside crowd outnumbers the 
delegates ten or fifteen to one is abandoned. Con- 
ventions meeting in these enormous auditoriums can 
never be the deliberative bodies which they ought to 


be. 


There has been recently a pleasant interchange 
of courtesies between England and America; the 
venerable university at Cambridge, Eng., conferring 
the degree of doctor of laws upon ‘Joseph Choate, 
the American ambassador, while a few days later 
Harvard University conferred a like honor upon Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the British ambassador at Wash- 
ington. ‘These honors recognize not only the schol- 
arship of the recipients, but the favor and kind re- 
gard in which they are held in the countries to 
which they are accredited. Mr Choate is sustaining 
the best traditions of his office; while Sir Julian 
Pauncefote enjoys the highest esteem at Washington. 

* * * 

The Philippine commission is likely to be some- 
what embarrassed in its work by the failure of con- 
eress to act upon the so-called “Spooner” bill. The 
trouble is not that the president has not ample 
power to administer the islands temporarily, but 
that the failure of congress to take any action de- 
prives him of the moral support of the legislative 
branch of the government. The Filipinos have 
somehow got the impression that their status toward 
the United States will not be determined until con- 
eress acts: and the commission, however wise and 
conciliatory its policy may be, will not have the 
same influence with them which it would have if it 
were acting under the express sanction of congress. 


[Continued from page 39.] 


And the plum and the grape of the forest, for orange, 
and peach, and pine. 

At ~— came the day appointed, ihe snow had begun 

all, 

But the clang from the meeting-house belfry rang mer- 
rily out for all, 

And summoned the folk of Plymouth, who hastened with 
glad accord 

To listen to Elder Brewster as he fervently thanked the 
Lord. 

In his seat sat Governor Bradford, men, matrons, and 
maidens fair; 

Miles Standish and his soldiers with corslet and sword 
were there, . 

And sobbing, and tears, and gladness had each in its 
turn the sway, 

For the grave of the sweet Rose Standish o’ershadowed 
Thanksgiving day. 


And when Massasoit, the sachem, sat down with his 
hundred braves, 


And ate of the varied riches of garden, woods, and 


waves, 
And looked on the granaried harvest—with a blow on 
his brawny chest 4 
He muttered, “The good Great Spirit loves his white 
children best!” 


And then, as the feast was ended, with gravely official 
air, 

The governor drew his broadsword from out of its scab- 
bard there, 

And smiting the trencher near him, he cried in a heroic 
way, 

“Hail, Pie of the Pumpkin! I dub thee Prince of Thanks- 
giving day.” 


V. Song—The Reaper’s Chorus. 
Chorus, Il Trovatore.) 

VI. Bits about Thanksgiving. 

[To be distributed among scholars for memorizing.] 

1. Thanksgiving first began to be observed in Massa- 
chusetts as an annual festival in 1684. 

2. Thanksgiving was accepted as the most important 
festival of the year for the reason that Puritanie princi- 
ples were averse to the English Christmas celebration— 
“a relic of popery.” Thanksgiving was an occasion for 
fun and frolic, while to the usual turkey and pumpkin pie 
were added the plum pudding and mince pie, always es- 
teemed sacred to the Christmas season. 

3. In Rhode Island and Connecticut bear’s meat took 
the place of the customary turkey. A pleasing incident 
is related regarding a Rhode Island Thanksgiving dinner 
in 1713. ' The festive board was groaning with good 
things and the guests had assembled, when it was dis- 
covered that the venison had been killed on “the Lord’s 
Day.” Search was made for the man who did the deed, 
and having been brought before the company, he was 
tried, found guilty, and punished with many stripes. 
When he had paid back the price he had received he was 
freed, and the company resumed its festivities—all save 
one man, who was hindered from the enjoyment by a 
tender conscience. 

4. We read that there were many Thanksgivings dur- 
ing the Revolutionary war, but in 1789, upon the recom- 
mendation of his cabinet, President Washington ap- 
pointed November 26 as a special day of rejoicing. 

5. In 1859, a loyal Bostonian-—Mrs. Sarah Hale—visit- 
ing Philadelphia, noticed that Thanksgiving was not ob- 
served. She conceived the idea of writing to all the gov- 
ernors of states and territories, asking them to appoint 
a special day for Thanksgiving. All but uwo answered 
favorably. Four years later, after the battle of Gettys- 
burg, Mrs. Hale sent,a copy of Washington’s proclama- 
tion to President Lincoln, asking him to make Thanks- 
giving a national holiday. August 6 was the day decided 
upon. 

6. Since the time of Lincoln, the presidents have ap- 
pointed the last Thursday in November as Thanksgiving 
day. The president sends a proclamation to each gov- 
ernor, who in turn sends a similar document to each 
church in his state. 

[At this juncture it would be interesting for the 
teacher to read aloud the form of such a proclamation.] 

Song—Harvest Home. 

VII. Teacher—A few words about Bradford manu- 
script, reading parts of pages 151-153. 

VIII. Reading—The First Thanksgiving. Chapter 28 
of “Pilot of the Mayflower.”—H. Butterworth. 

IX. Song—O, God, Our Help in Ages Past. 

X. Paper—“An Old-fashioned Thanksgiving.” 

XI. Recitation—“The Pumpkin.”—Whittier. 


XII. Recitation—“Corn Song.”—Whittier. 
XIII. Song—“‘God Save Our Native Land.’ 


(Tune, Anvil 


Superintendent T. M. C., Texas: I take pleasure in 
renewing my subscription to the Journal of Educa- 
tion, my best friend and greatest comforter. 


— 
_ 
‘ 
| 
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RAILWAYS OF THE WORLD. 


In 1897 the railways of the world had cost $35,520,- 
000,000, or one ten-thousandth of the wealth of the world, 

Of this. the United States had $11,775,000,000, or one- 

Great Britain was second, with $5,150,000,000, or less 
than half as much as the United States. 

France was third, with $3,305,000,000. 

_ Germany, $2,870,000,000. 

Russia, $2,015,000,000. 

In 1897 the United States carried 742,000,000 tons of 
freight. 

Great Britain was second, with 374,000,000 tons, or 
about one-half as much as the United States. In 1870 
Great Britain carried more than the United States. 

Germany is third, 221,000,000 tons. 

France, 108,000,000 tons. 

Russia, 17,000,000 tons. 

In the United States (1897) it cost eight-tenths of a 
cent a mile per ton for freight in the United States. 

In Great Britain 3.5 cents, or more than four times the 
eost in the United States. 

In Italy 3.2 cents. 

France, 1.4 cents. 

Germany, 1.3 cents. 

The United States distances all other countries in the 


cost of freight. 


“THE ONLY MAN IN CHINA.” 


The Dowager Empress Tsze Hsi An, who has fomented 
the present uprising of the Boxers, is the subject of a 
special chapter in Miss E. R. Scidmore’s “China: The 
Long-Lived Empire,” which the Century Company has 
just brought out. 

“The Eastern empress, the less assertive and forceful 
of the regents, died in 1881, and then Tsze Hsi An, only 
one in a palace full of concubines twenty years before, 
began her real reign, became sole and undisputed ruler 
of more than three hundred millions of people, usurper 
of the oldest throne and autocrat of the largest empire 
of one people on earth, tyrant over one-fifth of the 
human race and one-tenth of the area of the world—a 
dizzy pinnacle for one of the sex despised by Buddha, and 
Lao-tsze, and Confucius, in the land where woman is 
held in least esteem. 

“Dowager queens and empresses have been court prob- 
lems and national difficulties in all time, but the end of 
the century has seen them become the special dilemmas 
of the greatest of Eastern and Western empires. A con- 
ference of young emperors, with the masterful one of 
Germany as chief adviser, might have spared Kwangsu 
his freedom. There have been empresses regent before 
in China, but no precedents avail for comparison with 
this masterful Manchu, Tsze Hsi An, the most remark- 
able woman sovereign and the most unbridled female 
despot the world has known. She rose from the harem’s 
ranks, uneducated, ignorant of public affairs; but by 
sheer ability, by her own wits, will, and shrewdness, she 
attained the supreme power. Hers is the greatest of 
personal triumphs, her strength of mind and force of 
character, and dominant personality having won every 
step; centuries of precedent and all the shackles of Ori- 
ental etiquette overborne by her masterful strategy and 
remorseless will. Her enemies have fallen away, sick- 
ened, and died, and scattered as chaff; no one has op- 
posed her will and survived; no plot or intrigue has 
availed against her; no conspirator has found her un- 
armed or off her guard; and hers has been a charmed, 
relentless, terrible life.”’ 


COLLEGE CANDIDATES FOR PRESIDENT. 


From the election of Washington in 1789 to the elec- 
tion of Lincoln in 1860, a period of seventy years, eigh- 
teen persons who received support in the electoral col- 
lege, either for president or vice-president, were defeated, 
prior to the adoption of the eleventh amendment in 1804; 
but from this time till 1860 twenty presidential candi- 
dates were defeated, as were thirty-three more who as- 
pired to the vice-presidency. Of the eighteen down to 
1804, John Jay, Oliver Ellsworth, and Charles C. Pinck- 
ney were college men; and of the twenty after that date, 
Pinckney, Webster, Birney, and Hale were college men, 
and Scott was a graduate of West Point. Of the thirty- 
three who after 1804 were defeated for the vice-presi- 
dency, twenty were college men, and Donelson was from 
Weet Point. The institutions represented were Princeton, 
Yale, Transylvania, Columbia, William and Mary, Har- 
vard, Pennsylvania, Dickinson, Dartmouth, Mt. Zion, 
Bowdoin, and the University of North Carolina. In the 


aggregate, the candidates for the presidency and vice- 
presidency during this period represented every state in 
the union. The distinguished public services of many of 
the defeated candidates, whether for first or second place 
on the ticket, are a permanent monument to their mem- 
ory. The names of their successful rivals are almost for- 
gotten.—The Chautauquan for June. 
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BOOKS RELATING TO NATURE. 


COMPILED BY A. B, COLE. 


The Plant World, Vincent, 60 cents (1). 

In New England Fields and Woods, Robinson, $1.25 (2). 

Native Trees, Russell, 30 cents (3). 

A Year Among Trees, Flagg, $1.00 (4). 

Seed Babies, Morley, 30 cents (5). 

A Few Familiar Flowers, Morley, 60 cents (5). 

Flowers and Their Friends, Morley, 60 cents (5). 

Glimpses at the Plant World, Bergen, 50 cents (5). 

Little Flower People, Hale, 40 cents (5). 

Outlines in Botany, Newell, part I., 50 cents, part II., 80 
cents (5). 

A Year in the Fields, Burroughs, $1.50 (2). 

Plants and Their Children, Dana, 65 cents (6). 

New Plant Analysis, Apgar, 55 cents (6). 

How Plants Grow, Gray, 80 cents (6). is 

How to Study Plants, Wood, $1.00 (6). 

Schoo! and Field Botany, Gray, $1.80 (6). 

First Book in Botany, Youmans, 64 cents (6). 

Laboratory Practice for Beginners in Botany, Setchell, 
99 cents (7). 

The Plant Baby and Its Friends, Kate L. Brown, 48 
certs (8). 

Familiar Trees and Their Leaves, F. S. Mathews, 
$1.72 (1). 

Up and Down the Brooks, Bamford, 75 cents (2). 

Buds, Stems, and Roots, 30 cents (4). é 

One Hur.dred Lessons in Nature, Payne, $1.00 (9). 

Nature Study, Jackman, 85 cents (10). 

F¥airyland of Science, Buckley, $1.50 (1). 

Lessons with Plants, Bailey, $1.10 (7). 

Nature Study in Elementary Schools, Wilson, Reader, 
Vol. I, 69 cents; Manual, Vol. II., 90 cents (7). 

First Lessons with Plants, Bailey, 40 cents (7). 

Wild Flowers of America, Goodale, $7.50 (11). 

Trees of Northern United States, Apgar, $1.00 (6). 

First Year Nature Reader, Beebe & Kingsley, 
cents (12). 

How to Know the Wild Flowers, Dana, $1.50 (13). 

Plant Physiology, McDougal, $1.00 (14). 

Fairyland of Flowers, Pratt, $1.00 (4). 

Introduction to Botany, Spaulding, 90 cents (15). 

A Few Common Plants, Goodale, 20 cents (15). 

Leaves and Flowers, Spear, 25 cents (15). 

How Plants Feed, Laurie, 35 cents (7). 

Little Flower Folks, two volumes, Pratt, 30 cents 
each (4). 

Leaves from Nature’s Story Book, three volumes, 
Kelly, 40 cents each (4). 

The Story of Plants, Grant Allen, 40 cents (1). 

Flowers ang Their Pedigrees, Allen, $1.50 (1). 

The Folklore of Plants, Dyer, $1.50 (1). 

The Garden’s Story, Ellwanger, $1.50 (1). 

Familiar Flowers of Field and Garden, 
$1.75 (1). . 

Illustrated Flora of Northern United States, Canada, 
and British America, Britton & Brown, $3.00 per 
volume (13} 

New England Wild Flowers, Bailey, 75 cents (16). 

Harold’s First Discoveries, Vol. I., Troeger, 25 cents (1). 

Schedules for Plant Study, Chandler, 12 cents (15). 

Outline for Plant Study, Everson, 30 cents (3). 

Outline for Nature Study, Boyden, 25 cents (3). 

A Nature Calendar, Thompson, 35 cents (17). 

Game of Botany, 50 cents (18). ° 

Nature in Verse, Lovejoy, 72 cents (8). 

Nature’s By-ways, Ford, 40 cents (17). 

Field Work in Nature Study, Jackman, 50 cents (19). 

Reader in Botany, Newell, part I., Seed to Leaf, 60 
cents; part IT., Flower and Fruit, 60 cents (5). 

Plant Organization, Ward, 75 cents (5). 

Flowers, Fruits, and Leaves, Lubbock, $1.25 (20). 

On the Color of Flowers, G. Allen, $1.00 (20). 

Child’s Book of Nature, part I., Hooker, 44 cents (6). 

Chapters on Plant Life, Herrick, 60 cents (6). 

By Leafy Ways, F. A. Knight, $1.50 (21). 

Introductory Guide to Nature Study, 20 cents (19). 

Eye-Spy, William H. Gibson, $2.50 (22). 

Nature’s Diary, F. H. Allen, $1.26 (‘2°). 

Flowers of Field, Hill, and Swamp, Creevey, $2.50 (22). 

Nature Study Record, Jackman, 60 cents (12). 

Systematic Plant Record, Underwood, 30 cents (24). 

The Beauties of Nature, Lubbock, $1.50 (7). 

Madam How and Lady Why, Kingsley, 50 cents (7). 

Flower People, Mrs. Horace Mann, 35 cents (23). 

Lessons in Botany, Hilliard, 75 cents (25). 

Handbook of Nature Study (Impress), Lange (7). 

Among the Meadow People, Pierson, $1.25 (26). 

Nature Readers, Wright, Vol. I., 25 cents; Vol. II., 35 
cents; Vol. III., 50 cents (15). 

Plant Life, Bass, 25 cents (15). 

Seed Dispersed, Beal (5). 


KEY -TO PUBLISHERS 


D Appleton & Co., New York. 

Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston. 

New England rublishing Com) any, Boston. 
Elucatio.al Publi-hing Company, Boston. 
Gino & «'o , Boston. 

American Book Company, New York. 

The Macmillan Cempan:+, New York, 
Silver. Burdett. & Co., New York. 

E L Kellogg, New Vork. 

W. 8S. Jackman, 6916 Perry Ave., Chicago. 
Bradlee Whidden, Boston. 

Werner School Book Company, Chicago. 
Chirles Scribner's Sons. New York. 

Henry Holt & (o., New York. 

D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 

Preston & Rounds. Providence, R. I. 

The Morse Company, Boston. 

Hamilt m Meyers Company, Middletown, Pa. 
A. Flanagan Chicago. 

J.B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 

Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

Harper & Brothers. New York. 

Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

W. Bradeen, New York. 
William R, Jenkins, New York. 

E. P. Dutton & Co., New York. 


Mathews, 


A. J. M,, Philadelphia: The Journal of Education 
is the best educational weekly published. 


WEALTH OF THE WORLD. 


In 1896 the aggregated wealth of the world was $337,- 
877,000,000. 

The United States was the wealthiest, $78,480,000,000. 

Great Britain was second, $56,669,000,000. 

France was third, $46,512,000,000. 

Germany, $38,650,000,000. 

Russia, $30,840,000,000. 

Austria, $21,658,000,000 

italy, $15,168,000,000. 

Iu nroportion to the inhabitants, England led, with 
$1,450 per individual. Australia, second, $1,229; France, 
third, $1,210; United States, fourth, $1,123; Denmark, 
$1,104; Holland, $878; Germany, $749; Italy, $485. 


, COMPARISON OF WEALTH AND DEBT IN 1898. 


United States—Wealth, $81,750,000,000; debt, $1,890,- 
000,000; debt, two per cent. of wealth. 

Great Britain—Wealth, $59,000,000,000; debt, $3,190,- 
000,000; debt, five per cent. of wealth. , 

France—Wealth, $48,450,000,000; debt, $6,070,000,000; 
debt, twelve per cent. of wealth. 

Germany-——Wealth, $40,260,000,000; debt, $575,000,000; 
debt, one per cent. of wealth. _ 

Russia—Wealth, $32,125,000,000; debt, $1,630,000,000; 
debt, five per cent. of wealth. 

Italy—-Wealth, $15,800,000,000; 
debt, twelve per cent. of wealth. 

France and Italy have debts six times as great, rela- 
tively, as the United States, and Great Britain twice as 
great. Germany is the only nation that is financially 
better off. 

In 1800 less than a fourth of the money of the world 
was gold, less than a fifth silver. 

In 1848 about a fifth was gold, and two-fifths silver. 

In 1860 nearly a third was gold, and a third silver. 

In 1897 considerably more than a third was gold, less 
than a third silver. 

In 1848 about athird of the gold of the world was 
coined and two-thirds of the silver; in 1898 about two- 
thirds of the gold and one-third of the silver. 

In 1897 nearly one-fifth of the coined gold of the world 
was in the United States. Great Britain had a trifle more 
and France and Germany a trifle less than a fifth each. 

In 1897 about a fifth of the coined silver of the world 
was in the United States. France had about as much. 
Germany had about one-twentieth, and Great Britain 
about one-fortieth. 


1,000 FIRST THINGS CLASSIFIED.— VIII) 


ARRANGED BY THE EDITOR. 


INVENTIONS, 1800-1825. 


1802—John Biddis, Philadelphia, potato starch process. 

1803—French & Hawkins, reaping machine. 

1804—John Duncan, machine embroidery. 

1805—Robert Fulton, marine torpedo. 

1806—David Melville, Newport, R. I., illuminating gas. 

1807—Robert Fulton, first steamboat New York to Al- 
bany. 

1807—Jesse Reed, Bridgewater, Mass., machine for 
simultaneous cutting and heading tacks. 

1808—Daniel Pettibone, Philadelphia, stove for heat- 
ing. 

1809—Abel Stowell, Worcester, Mass., cutting screws. 

1810—Peregrine Williamson, Baltimore, steel pens. 

1810—Simmons & Rundel, Charleston, 8S. C., soda 
water. 

1811—Wooden shoe pegs. : 

1813—-Waltham, Mass., making raw cotton into finished 
cloth. 

1813—David Melville, perfected illuminating gas ap- 
paratus. 

1813—Francis C. Lowell, power loom. 

1814—-Jacob Perkins, Newburyport, steel plate engrav- 
ing. 

1818—A. M. Peasley, reed musical instruments. 

1819—John Conant, Vermont, first cooking stove. 

1819—Jethro Wood, plow with interchangeable parts. 

1820—-Thomas Blanchard, lathe for making gun stock. 

1820—Anthracite coal first used in steam works. 

1821—Sophia Woodhouse, Wethersfield, Ct., straw hats. 

1821—George P. Newbury, bronze printing. 

1821—Ward of Columbia, 8S. C., rotary steam engine. 

1822—C. M. Graham, making artificial teeth. 


GOOD WORDS. 


debt, $1,930,000,000; 


J. B. Y., St. Louis.: I greatly enjoy the Journal of 
Education. You are lifting up a high ideal before 
the teachers. I read each issue with increasing in- 
terest. 


F. C. D., Louisville, Ky.: I enjoy the Journal of 
Kdueation, and feel sure it must have great inspira- 
tion for the teachers, 
suggestive, 


I always find in it something 


a 
_ 
xs. 


July 5, 1900. 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


NATURE’S CALENDAR. By Ernest In- 


THE RULES 


gersoll. New York: Harper & Brothers. 

270 pp. Price, $1.50. 

One of the most charming books of the 
_year is this guide and record of outdoor 
observations in natural history, with its 
twelve illustrations from original photo- 
graphs by Clarence Lown. It is really a 
practical guide to Nature’s happenings, 
and it should be the daily companion of 
all lovers of outdoor life. 

Nothing is more amusing than the mak- 
ing of field notes day by day, and should 
these notes be continued through a series 
of years, so that one season may be com- 
pared with another, their worta and in- 
terest increase in a compound ratio. 
With this in mind, there is a memoran- 
dum blank on each page for notes of the 
reader’s observations. The book will 
save valuable hours by reminding one 
from time to time through the year what 
is doing in the living world. 


a Samples Free. 


——OF THE—— 


‘HOLDEN SYSTEM FOR PRESERVING BOOKS” 


Results in making the books last longer, keep cleaner. 
Prevents wornout appearance of books. | 

Does away with transferring of soiled books. 

Lessens annual appropriation for books 40% to 60%. 


Outside and Inside Protection to School Books provided by the Holden Book Covers and Quick Repairing 
Material, now in USE in over 1300 School Boards. | 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., 


P. O. Box 643. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


COLUMBUS IN CUBA. Old South Meeting House, Bos- 

ton, Mass.: Directors of the Old South Work. Price 

5 cents. 

At the present time, when we are comi in 
relations with Cuba than ever before, 
possess greater interest for our students of history than 
the account given by Columbus himself of his discovery 
and exploration of the historic and beautiful island in 
1492. The directors of the Old South Work have ren- 
dered a distinct service in printing as one of their Old 
South Leaflets the passages from the Journal of Colum- 
bus in which this account is given. A great scholar has 
said that the Journal of Columbus is “the most impor- 
tant document in the whole range of the history of geo- 
graphical discovery, because it is a record of the enter- 
prise which changed the whole face, not only of that his- 
tory, but of the history of mankind.” It is most fortu- 
nate that, thanks to Las Casas, so large a portion of this 
great work has been preserved for us; and the publica- 
tion now in cheap form of the section relating to Cuba 
is most opportune. The presence of the Cuban teachers 
among us this summer will make this leaflet, which has 
so unique an educational value, doubly interesting and 
important. It is accompanied by the usual historical and 
bibliographical notes, which will be of value to the stu- 
dent. This is No, 102 in the large series of Old South 
Leaflets, in which, for the mere cost of printing, five 
cents a copy, our schools and the people are being fur- 
nished with so many original historical documents. 
Three valuable Columbus leaflets have already appeared 
in the series: The Account of the Discovery of America, 
from the Life of Columbus by his Son, Ferdinand Colum- 
bus; Columbus’ Letter to Gabriel Sanchez, describing 
the First Voyage; and Columbus’ Memorial to Ferdinand 
and Isabella, sent from Hayti in 1494. The new leaflet, 
“Columbus in Cuba,” is a welcome addition. 


THE TRUE CITIZEN—HOW TO BECOME ONE. By 
W. F. Markwick, D. D., and W. A. Smith, A. B. New 
York, Cincinnati, Chicago: American Book Company. 
259 pp. Price, 60 cents. 

“The True Citizen’ is intended to supplement the 
study of political citizenship with a consideration of the 
moral and ethical side of citizenship. It is an effort to 
develop character and high standards of action in the 
youth. The book is made up of chapters for each week 
in the school year, treating of industry, honesty, perse- 
verance, courtesy, reverence, patriotism and other ele- 
ments that go to character making. It is offered for use 
as a supplementary reader by pupils in the higher gram- 
mar grades. The youth does not get much of this sort 
of instruction from teachers, and if he will but read the 
book thoughtfully, it cannot fail to make a deep and 
good impression. Every incentive is offered to interest 
the boy by the frequent use of anecdotes and descrip- 
tions of noble men who serve as models and examples. 
The words are earnest, serious, sincere, without being 
preachy. The tone is practical, intelligent, sensible. It 
is a clear-cut work, with great possibilities for good. 


By Sarah Louise 
Cloth. 320 


THE MOTHER TONGUE. Book I. 
Arnold and George Lyman Kittredge. 
pp. Price, 55 cents. 

THE MOTHER TONGUE. Book II. 
Kittredge and Sarah Louise Arnold. 
70 cents. 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 

Harvard professors do not often venture to make books 
for the elementary grades, but when a sensible man like 
Professor Kittredge associates himself with such an ex- 
pert as Supervisor Sarah Louise Arnold of Boston, it is a 
combination of rare scholarship and brilliant experience 
which can venture anything in the way of schoolbook 
making. 

These two books meet the highest expectation of those 
who indulge in great expectations when either of these 
authors does anything. The aim of the books is‘to ac- 
complish something more than to help children to avoid 
glaring inaccuracies and crudities in writing. The 
authors think it possible to have children who complete 
an elementary school course appreciate both the power 
and beauty of good English prose and verse. They are 
confident that it is possible for a language book to pre- 
sent only selections agreeable to critical scholars, and, at 
the same time, be genuinély interesting to children of 
any age. Taste is cultivated and a love for literature is 
fostered by familiar associations with pure literature. 

Jeauty need not be uninteresting in literature any more 
than it is in nature or art. 

With such selections as the basis, book I. directs at- 
tention directly, scientifically, and interestingly to the 
training of children in power to do within their own 
range that which they haye come to admire in others, 


By George Lyman 
330 pp. Price, 


The conventionalities of other books are not followed, 
though there is none of the cranky features so common 
in unconventional books. 

The primal thought is inspiration, the detail is me- 
chanical perfection secured through imitation of masters 
by memorizing for effect in mental action and speech, as 
well as through copying. Punctuation, letter-writing, 
and technical grammar receive abundant attention by 
helpful methods. The few pictorial illustrations are 
thoroughly artistic. 

Book Ii. relates English grammar to rhetoric and lit- 
erature by ways and means at once so clear, comprehen- 
sive, and effective as to command one’s admiration. It 
is a most excellent grammar and an attractive rhetoric. 
The stilted manner of many grammars and the unreality 
of most rhetorics are both escaped without falling into 
the quagmire of many nerveless and grammarless, il- 
logical and unpedagogical language lessons. A _ notice 
of these books should utilize a whole page instead of a 
few inches, for they are so delightful and suggestive as 
to inspire one to enjoy them. 

TOPICAL STUDIES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. By 
John G. Allen. New Edition, Revised. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 93 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Mr. Allen has provided an excellent guide book for the 
topical study of American history in the grammar 
grades and in higher schools. The plan is to assign 
limited subjects, with references to several books, on 
which the pupil will prepare himself for recitation, in- 
stead of by the old way of memorizing a single text-book. 
Such a plan, carefully and wisely carried out, is the best 
way of studying history. The teacher needs guidance in 
such a method, and for that purpose this book of ‘‘Topi- 
cal Studies” is provided. The general outline divides 
the history into periods and eras, grouping events sys- 
tematically in sub-divisions. References and sources for 
reading are indicated in the margin. Subjects for talks 
in class to arouse interest are suggested; brief, impor- 
tant facts are given for memory lessons, with a list of 
appropriate selections for declamation; review topics for 
composition work are provided, and a great deal more 
material which the teacher can adapt to her own uses. 
A chronological conspectus gives in the order of sequence 
a chain of important events in American history from 
the time of the Norsemen to 1899. The fill resources of 
this small book are not easily indicated here or soon ex- 
ousted in classroom use. Every teacher of American 
history should have the book constantly at hand, even 
if it is not introduced for the pupils. 

PRACTICAL PHYSICAL EXERCISES FOR PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOLS. Arranged by Louis Lep- 
per, Director of Physical Culture in Terre Haute 
Schools, and William H. Wiley, Superintendent Terre 
Haute Public Schools. Terre Haute, Ind.: The Inland 
Publishing Company. 115 pp. Price, 80 cents. 

This fully illustrated little volume aims to assist 
teachers of all grades in public and private schools to 
conduct the physical culture of their pupils on a syste- 
matic basis. The exercises given have had a five years’ 
testing, and are adapted from the “German system of 
gymnastics,’ with modifications for our present needs. 
Several musical exercises are included in its pages. 


GOING ABROAD. 


Robert Luce is one of the best travelers I know. He 
has a most complete equipment by way of experience in 
travel in Europe and America. He has not made a regu- 
lation ‘guide book,” but, rather, a book that guides. 
“Going Abroad” (cloth, 272 pp.), Press Clipping Bureau, 


68 Devonshire street, Boston, is as interesting as a liter-. 


ary essay, as helpful as the man with whom you con- 
verse about his trip abroad, and as definite and reliable 
in its information as an official guide book. Most books 
of the kind are made for everybody and apply to nobody. 
This is written for somebody and hits everybody. 


THIRD READER. 


Dr. Ida C. Bender, supervisor of Buffalo, is first of all 
one of the best leaders in primary work in the country. 
She prepared herself for her work, scholastically and 
professionally, and then devoted herself to it with rare 
skill and patience. This book, made by her under the 
direction of Professor Henry Pratt Judson, LL.D. (New 
York, Maynard, Merrill, & Co., 230 pp., price, 45 cents), 
is the best of graded literature, It is well illustrated, but 


is not a picture book. It is literary without being stilted, 
adapted to children without being childish. 


PICTURES, RHYMES, AND STORIES. 


George I, Aldrich, superintendent of Brookline, Mass., 
and Alexander Forbes, a well-balanced man of letters, 
have united their talent, taste, and experience in making 
a series of school readers, of which the first (First 
Book, Progressive Course in Reading, Pictures, Rhymes, 
and Stories, 132 pp., cloth, price, 20 cents, New York, 
Ih.uler, Sheldon, & Co.) is “Pictures, Rhymes, and 
Stories,” beautifully illustrated and most carefully 
graded, and admirably produced mechanically. The in- 
troduction and use of phonics are wise, and not freakish, 
while the new in methods and devices are helpful to 
teacher and child, avoiding all added burdens to either. 


STORIES, VERSES, AND NATURE STUDIBS. . 


The second book in the Aldrich-Forbes Reading Series, 
“Stories, Verses, and Nature Studies” (170 pp., cloth, 
price, 30 cents, New York, Butler, Sheldon, & Co.), pro- 
gresses with great care. It assumes that the children 
know what has been taught and practiced in the first 
year, and affords opportunity to perfect themselves in 
the ready use of what they have already learned while 
advancing to higher planes of knowledge, thinking, and 
literature. The most distinctive feature ot the book is 
its relation to the First Book, and, in common with all 
the other books of the series, the price—thirty cents for 
the perfection of book making and 170 pages—is an im- 
portant factor. The manner of introducing “Nature 
Study” and relating it to literature is the most scientific 
phase of the Second Book. 

STORIES, STUDIES, RHYMES, AND RIDDLES. 


The Third Book by George I. Aldrich and Alexander 
Forbes (New York, Butler, Sheldon, & Co., 272 pp., cloth, 
price, 40 cents) is as attractive, well graded, and with 
as abundant material as the First and Seconda Books. 
There is no attempt to emphasize “newness,” and yet 
there are many new features that are highly valuable; 
there is no attempt to be logical or literary, and yet no 
books are more logical or more literary. With each 
new book the thorough mastery of the subject by the 
authors is more and more apparent. This Third Book is 
so admirable that I await the appearance of books Four 
and Five with keen anticipations. 


WIT AND HUMOR. 


Robert Waters has brought together in a pleasing way many 
‘‘ Flashes of Wit and Humor” in a book of 186 pages (New 
York, Edgar S Werner Publishing Company, price, $1.00). It 
is good reading, makes life the better worth living from see- 
ing some of the fun in it, and places at one’s disposal a great 
variety of the bright things that have been said by men whose 
brilliancy flashes like the lightning. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


“The Chronicles of Sir John Pestoers.” By Adam Singleton. Price 
75 cents. New York: D, Appleton & Co. 
*s@rammar by the Inductive Method.” By W. C. Doub. Price, 
25 cents. —‘‘Readings from California Poets.” Price, 25 cents, — 
“Supplement to California State Series History. Prepared 4 
Herr Wagner. Price, 25 cents, San Francisco: The Whitaker 


Ray Company. 
Aanen 4 Story for America’s Children. By Mara L. Pratt. 
Price, 35 cents. —— “Scribe’s Le Verre d’Eau.” Edited by, C. A 
Price, 30 cen’s.—*“Elz’s Er ist nicht Eifersiichtig.’’ Edi- 


Eggert 
ted b B. W. Wells. Price, 20 cents.——‘Benedix 8 Neip. t 
Notes’ and Exercise. By A. Werner-Spanhoofd. Price, 25 cents. 
Boston: D. C, Heath & Co. Ht 

“The City of Tagaste. and a Prophecy.”’ By Fra 

fast Aurora, N. Y., The Roycroft Shop. 

Gathered by Eveline Warner Brainerd. Price, 
45 cents. New York: Fords, Howard, & Hulbert. 
“Domestic Science in Grammar Grades.” By L L. W. Wilson. 


Price, 60 cents. ——**European Travel for Women,” By M. C, Jones. 
; — © Zoilogy.” By C. B. Davenport and 
North america.” By R. 8. Tarr 


enport. Price, $1.1%.—— 
oad FM. MeMarry. Price, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan 


ae fe of Charlotte Bronté.” By Mrs. Gaskell. Price, pod 
‘“Nature’s Calendar.” By Ernest Ingersoll. Price, $1.50, — 
Conquest of Arid America.” By Wm. KE. Smythe. Price, ey 
__ ‘Our Presidents.” By Col. A. K. McClure. Price, $2.00.——*‘As 
Seen by Me.” By Lilian Bell. Price, $1.25. New York: Harper & 


Brothers. Price, 
“Physiology for the Laboratory. By B. M. Brown. 

aa Dix C Modernes.” Edited by H. A. Potter. Price, 

Christ of CY if.” Translated by C. H. Whit- 


50 cents.——“‘The Christ of Cynewu 
man. Price, 45cents. Boston: Ginn & Co 

“Sallust’s Bellum Catiline.” Fdited by 
ton; B, H, Sanborn & Co. 


‘Cc. Herbermann, Boe- 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


The most efficient remedy 
known for the relief of languor 
and exhaustion, so common in 
the spring and summer months 
Taken after exhaustive ill- 
ness, it acts as a wholesome 
tonic, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. 


Taken before retiring, quiets the 
nerves and induces refreshing sleep. 


Sold by Druggists. 


Genuine bears the name HORSFORD’S on wrapper. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 
July 7-11: American Institute of Instruc- 
tion, Halifax, N. S.; Edwin H. White- 
hall, Bridgewater, Mass., secretary. 


July 7-13: National Educational Association, 
Charleston, S. C. 

October 18: Northeastern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Clinton. 

October 19: The seventy-first annual 
meeting of the Essex County Teachers’ 
Association, Peabody, Mass.; W. P. 
Beckwith, secretary. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

BOSTON. At the meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association held in 
Boston recently the following officers were 
elected: President, Miss H. L. Rice, 
Providence, R. I.; vice-president, N. P. 
Berry, Newton; secretary, Frank Collins, 
Queens, New York City; treasurer, A. B. 
Churchill, New York City; corresponding 
secretary, Kate F. Pierce, Boston; execu- 
tive committee, H. T. Bailey, Scituate, W. 
S. Goodnough, Brooklyn, N. Y., J. F. Hop- 
kins, Boston, W. D. Perry, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., William A. Mason, Philadelphia, and 
Martha Hurlburt, East Orange, N. J. The 
next meeting of the association will be held at 
Philadelphia. ——- Superintendent Samuel T. 
Dutton has resigned as president of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association on 
account of his intended removal from the 
state. The board of directors have desig- 
nated Superintendent George I. Aldrich, 
who is one of the vice-presidents, to serve 
as president for the rest of the year.—— 
Principal E. P. Sherburne of the Lowell 
grammar school is to be superintendent of 
the vacation schools this year. 

CAMBRIDGE. The curriculum for the 
Cuban. teachers’ courses has been an- 
nounced by President Eliot, comprising 
nine departments, with recitations, lec- 
tures, some of which will be illustrated 
with lantern views, and other practical 
features. The English course will be 
grouped into classes of thirty-five, with 
forty teachers, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor E. C. Hills of Rollins College, Fio- 
rida. American history will be taught in 
Spanish by Professor Marcon and Dr. J. 
D. M. Ford of Harvard. Mr. Gaspard of 
Coligny will have a course on the history 
of Spanish colonies in North and South 
America. Two lectures, written by Pro- 
fessor Josiah Royce, on “Child Psy- 
chology,” will be read by an interpreter. 
The educational series on “The Organiza- 
tion and Management of American 
Schools” will be conducted by E. L. Morse 
of Chicago, with illustrations of Chicago 
schools. Mark S. W. Jefferson of Brock- 
ton will have charge of the physiography, 
and will conduct excursions. For women 
only Miss Laura Fisher will have a 
school in kindergarten study, and for men 
only Mr. Larseon of the North Bennet- 
street school will instruct in sloyd.  Li- 
brarian W. C. Lane of Harvard will lec- 
ture on “Free Libraries.” There will be 
numerous excursions to points of geo- 
graphical, historical, and industrial inter- 
est. The Cuban teachers will have con- 
siderable time free for amusements, etc. 
Among the societies which have provided 
for their entertainment are the Catholic 
societies of Boston and Cambridge. The 


passengers and baggage will be landed at 
the navy yard. Each teacher will be pro- 
vided with a numbered button correspond- 
ing with the number of his baggage check, 
and will be taken in hand by guides and 
conducted to their places of residence, on 
arriving by electric car in Cambridge. 
Five Cuban physicians will be at the ser- 
vice of the visitors, with opportunities for 
hospital attendance. All health precau- 
tions possible will be taken. About 


seventy Spanish-speaking teachers, inter- 


preters, etc., will be in the employ of the 
university. The waiters in Memorial and 
Randall halls have consented to work for 
six and one-half weeks at a lower rate 
than they could have received at the sum- 
mer hotels. . Furthermore, the various 
purveyors of Cambridge have agreed to 
retail goods to the Cubans at a discount of 
ten per cent.——Thomas Nixon Carver, A. 
M., Ph.D., professor of economics and so- 
ciology in Oberlin College, has accepted 
a call to the chair of associate professor 
of economics in Harvard University. 
Professor Carvér went to Oberlin in 1894 
and accepted the position of associate 
professor of political economy, and after 
the retirement of Professor James Monroe 
the entire responsibility of the depart- 
ment rested upon-him. Later he was 
chosen to a full professorship. The de- 
partment under his charge has become 
one of the most popular in the college. 
Superintendent Francis Cogswell has 
completed his twenty-fifth year in that 
position, and has been unanimously re- 
elected for another term. 

ASHFIELD. Orren H. Smith, principal 
of Sanderson Academy, has decided to 
leave the school at the end of the present 
school year. He has been principal of the 
school for four years, succeeding Miss 
Martha E. Hersey in 1896. A four years’ 
course has been adopted in the school 
during Mr. Smith's principalship. He is 
as yet undecided on plans for the future. 

QUINCY. Superintendent of Schools 
Herbert W. Lull has accepted the offer 
made him by the school board of Newport, 
R. I., to become superintendent of schools 
of that city. Mr. Lull, who has filled his 
position in Quincy for the past eight 
years, was born in Boston November 26. 
1852. Entering Harvard College, Mr. Lull 
had a brilliant record at that institution, 
and was graduated in 1874. In the latter 
year he became sub-master of the high 
school in Manchester, N. H., and remained 
for six years, when he resigned to become 
principal of the high school in Milford, 
Mass. In 1890 he came to Quincy as prin- 
cipal of the high school, and two years 
later he was elected superintendent of 
schools, to succeed George I. Aldrich. Mr. 
Lull has been president of the Worcester 
County Teachers’ Association and the 
New England Association of School 
Superintendents. At present he holds the 
office of treasurer of the Massachusette 
Teachers’ Association. 

NORTHAMPTON. President Seelye of 
Smith College has announced that ex- 
Congressman Rodney Wallace of Fitch- 
burg had given $20,000, and John J. Al- 
bright of Buffalo, N. Y., $10,000 towards 
the debt on Seelye hall; and that Dr. 
Mudge of New York had given $2,000 to 
the college to found a scholarship.——The 
twenty-second annual commencement ex- 
ercises at Smith College were held June 
19. The graduating class was the largest 
ever sent out from Smith, numbering 225. 
Of this number, 107 received the degree of 
bachelor of arts, 112 the degree of 
bachelor of literature, four the degree of 
bachelor of music, two the degree of 
bachelor of science. There were two can- 
didates for the degree of M. A., Anne Ida 
Barrows, B. L., °97, Providence, R. I., and 
Julia Nelson Colles, Morristown, N. J., B. 
A., ’97, Wellesley College. One hundred 
and twenty of the graduates are from New 
England, and of this number eighty-five 
are from Massachusetts. The commence- 
ment oration was delivered by Hamilton 
A. Mabie, editor of the Outlook. 


ANDOVER. The seventy-first annual 
commencement exercises at Abbot Acad- 
emy were held June 19, a class of eighteen 
young women graduating from the insti- 
tution. A very enthusiastic meeting of 
the Abbot Academy Alumnae was held in 
the afternoon, and contributions were 
added to the McKeen Memorial building 
fund. 

SOUTH HADLEY. At Mt. Holyoke 
College announcements were made by the 
board of trustees that contributions to the 
endowment fund from individuals and 
alumnae associations have amounted to 
$75,000. Dr. D. K. Pearsons sent a check 
for $50,000, $25,000 of which was in ac- 
cordance with his promise for the endow- 
ment, and $25,000 a gift in consideration 
of Mrs. Mead’s services. John Dwight de- 
lighted the college with a check for $60,- 
000, to be used for a memorial art build- 
ing, to occupy the site of the old Dwight 
homestead, as a memorial to Nancy 
Dwight and Clara Leigh Dwight. The 
trustees appropriated a sum of money for 


The success of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite 
Prescription in the cure of diseases pe- 
culiar to women, is beyond comparison 
greater than that of any other medicine 
prepared especially for woman’s use. It 
is not a cure-all but a scientific prepara- 
tion, the prescription of an eminent 
living physician, still in active practice 
and who, assisted by his staff of nearly 
a score of trained physicians, treats and 
cures thousands of women every year. 
“Favorite Prescription ” has an invigor- 
ating and vitalizing power peculiar to 
itself and a phenomenal control of dis- 
eases which attack the delicate organs of 
woman. It permanently cures backache, 
bearing-down pains, ulceration, inflam- 
mation and like ills by curing their 
cause. It dries up the drains, puts out 
the fever fire of inflammation and cures 
the corroding ulcer. It makes marriage 
a happiness and motherhood a blessing, 
by giving to women such an abundant 
vitality that the baby blossoms into life 
as sweetly, simply and naturally as a 
flower. Sick women are invited to con- 
sult Dr. Pierce by letter free of charge. 
All correspondence strictly confidential. 
Address Dr. R. V. Pierce, Buffalo, N. Y. 


It contains no opi- 
um, cocaine or other 
narcotic, and no al- 
cohol or whisky. 


removing and ‘renovating the Dwight 
homestead, which is to be used as a col- 
lege hospital. Various scholarships were 
announced, and a gift of $25,000 to endow 
a chair of philosophy, to be a memorial to 
the wife of Dr. H. C. Houghton, $18,000 of 
the amount being raised by the New York 
and Brooklyn Alumnae. 

BOURNE. With the hearty approval of 
B. J. Tice, superintendent of schools, A. J. 
Leach, state organizer of the- American 
Humane Education Society, has visited 
and enrolled the schools of Bourne into 
Bands of Mercy. The object of this work 
is to instruct young people in the duty of 
protecting animals and birds from un- 
necessary suffering, caused either by neg- 
lect or willful disregard of the rights of 
lower creatures. Respect for age, defer- 
ence to authority, and care for one 
another are also most urgently enforced, 
and teachers throughout the land welcome 
the Band of Mercy as a splendid rein- 
forcement of school order and discipline. 
At the head stands the teacher. Four 
pupils are chosen monthly out of the 
schools on the basis of good deportment, 
who hold respectively the offices of vice- 
president, secretary, and two Red Cross 
officers, whose business it is to ‘act as 
guards of honor, to look after younger 
children, secure order, put down all dis- 
orderly conduct, and act as school police. 
Monthly meetings are to be held. The 
school is pledged to heroic and humane 
protection to all harmless creatures. The 
moral requirement of officers in schools is 
sometimes most exacting, but the method 
in the hands of intelligent teachers is 
gradual and progressive, and has for years 
in a multitude of instances proved most 
salutary and of untold good to all con- 
cerned. George T. Angell of Boston is the 
author of this movement; over 42,000 
schools have been enrolled in the past fif- 
teen years. 

HAYDENVILLE. The Williamsburg 
school board are planning to open a vaca- 
tion school in Haydenville on July. 8, to 
continue eight weeks. The course will 
consist of study, analysis, draw, and write 
descriptions of flowers and leaves, study 
and draw tree forms along lines laid down 
by Walter Sargent, state supervisor of 
drawing; readings from hero stories, ele- 
mentary geology, telephonic exercises; 
sessions 9 to 12, with Friday excursions 
among the woods, flowers, etc. Principal 
A. 0. Caswell is to have charge. ; 

SANDWICH. Efforts are being made 
to purchase works of art with which to 
beautify the various schoolrooms of the 
town. The first steps in this direction 
were taken a short time ago by the School 
Aid Club, who presented the schools with 
two beautiful pictures, placing one in the 


_ School-street school, the other in the high 
school building. The senior class of the 
high school presented to the school a fine 
life-sized ‘bust of Shakespeare, which will 
stand upon a plaster bracket to be pre- 
sented to the school by the High School 
Improvement Society. The teachers of 
the School-street and Spring-hill schools 
will purchase works of art during the | 
summer vacation, and have them ready -. 
for the schools when they open in the 
fall. The School Aid Club is planning to. 
assist other schools in the near future. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. Brown University held 
its 132d commencement June 20 in the 
First Baptist meeting house. It was the 
first commencement under the adminis- 
tration of President Faunce. This fact, 
together with the expected announcement 
that the million-dollar endowment has 
been raised, brought out an unusually 
large gathering of graduates and friends 
of the institution. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Harvard University has 
fallen heir to nearly $37,000 by the death 
of David D. Wells, whose funeral took 
place here June 19. A like amount.is left, 
also, to Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass., and to the Springfield library. 

MANCHESTER. F. A. Lillie, the prin- 
cipal of the eighth district school, has 
completed twenty-eight years of teaching. 
He has been engaged by the committee for 
another year. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 

NEW YORK. The successor to Mr. 
Little on the Manhattan school board is 
Kemble Emmett, grandson of Robert Em- 
mett, great-grandson of Thomas Addison 
Emmett, the brother of Robert Emmett, 
the Irish patriot. Columbia University 
has founded a new professorship in phil- 
osophy, and elected Herbert G. Lord, 
principal of the Franklin school at Buf- 
falo, to the chair. 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. Charles V. Cusachs of 
Harvard University, instructor in the 
Spanish and French departments, has just 
received notice of his appointment to the 
chair of Spanish at the United States 
Naval Academy. Mr. Cusachs is a native 
of Spain, and was graduated from the 
University of Barcelona in 1892. He at 
once came to this country, and entered 
Tulane University. He did not speak a 
word of English at the time, but within 
six years he had thoroughly mastered the 
language. During his college days he was 
prominent in athletics, and he still holds 
the quarter-mile record for the South. 
After leaving college in 1896, as a high 
mark man, he went on an extensive tour 
through Central America and Mexico, 
where he did newspaper work for the 
Southern papers and a number of maga- 
zines. During his last year at Tulane 
University he won the Bush medal for the 
best French essay. Three years ago he 
was appointed professor of Spanish at the 
Louisiana State University, where he re- 
mained until last year, when he was se- 
lected as an instructor in Spanish and 
French at Harvard. Mr. Cusachs has 
been an extensive traveler for years, and 
he has learned thoroughly six languages. 
Last year, previous to entering Harvard, 
he took a course in philology at the Uni- 
versity of Paris. His appointment to the 
chair of Spanish at the Naval Academy 
came as a very agreeable surprise to his 
friends at Harvard. He will begin his 
duties on July 1, and he will have full 
charge of the instruction of Spanish at the 
academy. He will rank as a first lieu- 
tenant. 

VIRGINIA. 

LEXINGTON. ‘The formal dedication 
of the John Randolph Tucker Memorial 
hall occurred at Washington and Lee Uni- 
ersity June 19. Hon. William L. Wilson, 
the president, made the speech of presen- 
tation, and the rector, Rev. Dr. Strickler, 
accepted on behalf of the trustees. 


CENTRAL STATES, - 
OHIO. 


At the May meeting of the Shawnee 
County Association P. M. McClintock was 
elected president; W. S. Stevens, vice- 
president; Miss Bessie Boughton, secre- 
tary; B. F. Eyer, treasurer. 


ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO. <A number of teachers from 
Colorado Springs, Colo., have been in this 
city studying the Speer method of train- 
ing. They began their investigations on 
June 11, and stayed about two weeks. 
The party includes Miss Kennedy, teacher 
of music; Miss Katharine Wright, prin- 
cipal of the Columbia school; Misses 
Glennon, Wilda Kindig, Palmer, Kenton, 
Gardner, Copeland, and Bauschbach, 
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They investigated the work done in the 
Schley, Talcott, Washington, Lafayette, 
and Goethe schools. 


IOWA. 


DES MOINES. Rev. H. L. Stetson, D, 
D., has resigned the presidency of Des 
Moines College because he is a candidate 
for the Republican-nomination for secre- 
tary of state. Professor J. P. Stephenson 
was made dean of the faculty, to take the 
place of the president. 

Superintendent O. M. Elliott of Traer 
has accepted the superintendency of Corn- 
ing schools. Superintendent Kelley of 
Corning goes to Cedar Falls. 

Ex-State Superintendent J. B. Knoep- 
fler, for the past seven years in charge of 
Lansing schools, has accepted the new 
chair of German at the state normal at 
Cedar Falls. 3 

Principal F. 8S. Thompson of Eddyville 
has been elected superintendent of Knox- 
ville schools, to succeed Superintendent 
Updegraff, who has been offered a chair 
in Columbia College. 


KANSAS. 


President A. R. Taylor of the state nor- 
mal school has been eighteen years at the 
head of the institution. 

At the close of the college year Profes- 
sor Arthur G. Canfield of the department 
of French will leave the University of 
Kansas, having been elected to the chair 
of Romance languages in the University 
of Michigan. He has been in the Univer- 
sity of Kansas seventeen years. 


MINNESOTA. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction J. 
H. Lewis has completed a compilation of 
figures showing the growth and progress 
of the education system of the state dur- 
ing the last twenty-five years. The popu- 
lation has increased from 500,000 to some- 
thing like 2,000,000; the number of teach- 
ers from 2,399 to 13,000. In 1875 the aver- 
age teacher’s salary was $30.25 a montn; 
in 1900 it is $40. Twenty-five years ago 
there were 2,975 schoolhouses; now there 
are 7,300. The school property was 
valued at $2,000,000; to-day it could not 
be reproduced for $16,000,000. The per- 
manent school fund was a littie over 
$3,000,000. To-day it is $13,000,000. 


Professor D. H. Roberts, in charge of © 


the model department at the Winona nor- 
mal school, has been selected to fill the 
superintendency of the training school in 
the state normal school at Ypsilanu, Mich, 
Professor Roberts came to Winona four 
years ago from Pueblo, Colo., to accept 
the position of superintendent of the 
model department and general methods. 
His work has proven his ability as an in- 
structor. The position which he has ac- 
cepted is one of the two which rank as 
the best in the United States,, conse- 
quently there is a marked benefit both 
financially and professionally 


ARKANSAS. 


The commencement exercises of the 
State University, which occurred June 
18-23, were the most elaborate provided in 
years. ‘The enrollment, which is over 600, 
is the largest in the history of the school. 
If the next legislature will but deal gener- 
ously with the institution and the incom- 
ing administration will keep politics out 
of its appointments, the future growth. of 
the ‘school will be in keeping with the 
rapid development of other features of the 
state. 

The injection of politics and political 
methods into some of the town and city 
school elections this spring seems to be a 
part of a tidal wave that has swept over 
the country, affecting, as it does, such 
splendid school system as those.of Wash- 
ington, D. C., St. Paul, Rochester, etc. 
The.attempt in Little Rock was success- 
ful, where two Democrats were elected as 
party candidates. They are, however, 
both exceptionally good men, and at pres- 
ent writing their election does not seem to 
be antagonistic to Mr. Rightsell, who has 
been superintendent for quite a quarter of 
a century. 

The contest at. Fort Smith attracted 
considerable attention, where Superin- 
tendent * Holloway was antagonized for 
failing to recommend a young lady 
teacher for re-election. The friends of 
the old administration, however, carried 
the election by two to one, and Mr. Hollo- 
way was unanimously re-elected for his 
twelfth year. 

The board at this place contemplates in- 
augurating a course in manual training 
for next year. There is talk, also, of 
starting an evening school. . 

Pine Bluff did the wise thing by re- 
electing Mr. Hineman at an advanced 
salary. The State Association convened 

there June 27-29. 

E. A. Brennan, representing Ginn & Co., 
will move his headquarters from Little 
Rock to Fort Smith, since the Indian ter- 
ritory and Oklahoma have been added to 
his field. 


PACIFIC STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

There will be a summer session in the 
San Francisco normal school. The lec- 
turers are C. C. Hughes, city superintend- 
ent of Alameda; Dr. T. B. Dresslar of the 
department of education in the State Uni- 
versity; Dr. O. P. Jenkins, professor of 
physiology in Stanford University; Dr. 
Vernon Kellogg, professor of entomology 
in Stanford University; and Frederic 
Burk, president of the San Francisco nor- 
mal school. : 

Superintendent Howard L. Lunt of San 
Bernardino has been elected superintend- 
ent of the Riverside schools. 

Dr. W. B. Howard, formerly superin- 
tendent of Stanislaus county, has been ap- 
pointed by Superintendent Webster 
deputy superintendent of schools of San 
Francisco. Ex-Superintendent Howard 
has had eight years’ successful experience 
in supervising the work of teachers. He 
is a man of good judgment and pleasant 
personality. 

.J. C. Gilson of Oakland has been elected 
to the principalship of the Tompkins 
school, made vacant by the resignation of 
Edward Markham, author of “The Man 
with the Hoe.” 

C. K. Binkley of Stanford University 
has been elected to the chair of English 
at Cogswell’s Polvtechtiic school. Mr. 
Binkley is a practical Englisn scholar, and 
is a good writer, as well as teacher of 
English. 

President Frederic Burk and the board 
of trustees of the San Francisco state nor- 
mal school have selected the following 
faculty for next year: Walter J. Kenyon, 
Miss E. B. McFadden, Miss Alma Patter- 
son, and Percy Davidson. 


OREGON. 
J. A. Churchill has been elected prin- 
cipal of the state normal school at 
Weston. 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUUATION 
AT CHARLESTON, 8 C. 


The National Council of Education will 
meet at Charleston, S. C., July 7-13. The 
following is the programme of the several 
sessions: Saturday afternoon, July _ 7, 
business meeting of the officers and ex- 
ecutive committee, Monday morning, 
July 9, “Education in Our New Posses- 
sions,”’ Aaron Gove, Denver; discussion 
by Dr. W. T. Harris; “The Question of 
Finance in School Administration,” Frank 
A. Fitzpatrick, Boston. Monday after- 
noon, July 9, “Small Intervals in Grading 
and Classification in Elementary Schools,” 
Dr. W. T.. Harris, commissioner of educa- 
tion: “Some High School Statistics,’ J. 
M. Greenwood, Kansas Ciiry, Mo. Monday 
evening, July 9 (Hibernian hall), “Educa- 
tional Progress During the Past Year,” 
Dr. B. A. Hinsdale, Ann Arbor. Tuesday 
morning, July 10, personal report of the 
chairman of the committee on a national 
university, Dr. William R. Harper, Chi- 
cago; “General Culture as an Element in 
Professional Training,’ Dr. R. G. Boone, 
Cincinnati. Friday afternoon, July 13, 
resolutions on the occasion of the death 
of Dr. William E. Sheldon, offered by Dr. 
E. E. White, Columbus; business meeting. 


REVISED PROGRAMME OF THE 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
INSTRUCTION. 


SEVENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING.—JULY 7-1], 
1900—HALIFAX, NOVA SCOTIA, 


SATURDAY EVENING, JULY 7, 8 o’cLock. 
Exhibition Building. 


His Honor Sir Malachy Bowes Duly, K. C. 
M. G., Lieut.-Governor of Nova Scotia, pre- 
siding. 

Military Band—‘Star Spangled Banner,” 
“Rule Britania,” “The Maple Leaf Forever.” 

Opening Address.—By His Honor. 

Quartette.—Mrs. Hagarty, Mrs. J. McD. 
Taylor, George Burgoyne, §S. Marshall. 
Accompanist, Miss Daisy Foster. 

Addresses of Welcome.—Hon. George H. 
Murray, Premier of Nova Scotia; His Wor- 
ship Mayor Hamilton; His Grace Arch- 
bishop O’Brien; Hon. J. Wilberforce Long- 
ley, LL. D., Attorney-General; Dr. A. H. 
MacKay, Superintendent of Education. 

Vocal Solo.—Mrs. Haga:ty. Accompanist, 
Miss Foster. 

Responses.—Hon. Mason SS. Stone, Presi- 
dent of the Institute, State Superintendent of 
Education, Montpelier, Vt; Hon. John G. 
Foster, United States Consul-General, Halifax. 
Hon. W. W. Stetson, State Superintendent of 
Education, Augusta, Me. 

Quartette. Band. 


SUNDAY EVENING, JULY 8, 7 O'CLOCK. 


St. Matthew’s Presbyterian Church, Pleasant 
Street, Rev. Thomas Fowler, M. A., presiding. 

The Need of Method in Divine Revelation.— 
Rev. Norman Seaver, D. D., Montpelier, Vt. 
The Brunswick Street Methodist Church, Rev. 
W. H. Heartz, D. D., presiding. 

The Crisis.—Hon. C. C. Rounds, Ph.D., ex- 
Principal of Plymouth, N. H., Normal School, 
Washington, D. C. 

First Baptist Church, Spring Garden Road, 
Rev. A. C. Chute, M. A. B. D., presiding. 

The Most Vital Reform in Modern Life.— 
Rev. Martin D. Kneeland, D. D., Secretary 
of the New England Sabbath Protection 
League, Boston, Mass. 


MONDAY, JULY 9, 9.30 a. M. 


Orpheus Hall. 


Devotional Exercises.—Conducted by Rev. 
Rural Dean Armitage. 

Instrumental Trio.—Miss L. Farquhar, vio- 
lin; Miss E. White, violoncello; Miss M. 
White, piano. 

The Educational Needs of the Democracy. 
—Charles B. Gilbert, Superintendent of 
Schools, Newark, N. J. 

The Common School as a Social Centre.— 
Ossian H. Lang, Editor of the School 
Journal, New York City. 

Vocal Solo.—Miss Murphy. Accompanist, 
Miss M. White. 

The Personal Equation.— Andrew W. 
Edson, Assistant Superintendent, Boroughs 
Manhattan and the Bronx, New York City. 


MONDAY EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 
Exhibition Building. 
Quartette.—Miss Hubley, Miss Walker, 


D. Gillis, W. Currie. Accompanist, T. J. 
Payne. 

Rascals and Saints.—Rev. Albert E. Win- 
ship, Litt. D., Editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

Vocal Solo.—Miss Elsie Hubley. Accom- 
panist, Mrs. Kearney. 

Complimentary Concert, Public Gardens.— 
Tendered to the attendents upon the Institute 
by the Commissioners. 
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Drexel Institute — Philadelphia. 


COMMERCIAL COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 


HE pressing need in connection with the new and rapid growth of commercial edu- 
i 3 cation in the public schools and academies of this country is thoroughly trained 


teachers. 


To meet this demand, a course of instruction in the commercial branches has 


been organized in the DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE, DREXEL INSTITUTE. 
The Course includes Commercial Geography, History of Commerce, Commercial Law, 
Banking and Finance, and the English and Spanish Languages, in addition 10 the prac- 
tical subjects of Bookkeeping, Accounting, and Industrial and Commercial Arithmetic, 
essential to a complete commercial education. 
Applicants must have at least two years’ experience in general teaching, or have been 
graduated from a normal school of approved standing. 


The Course can be completed in one year. 


Registrar of the Institute. 


Circulars can be had on application to the 


JamEs MACA.IsTER, LL.D., President. 


Private School 


Ata Great Sacrifice. 


An unusual opportunity to purchase, on easy terms, a school 
of forty or fifty pupils in a leading Massachusetts city. 


Address immediately, 
WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


8 Somerset St., Boston. 


1S USED ANNUALLY. MORE OF 


CarTer’s INK 


THAN ANY OTHER. 


IS YOURS CARTER’S? 


Send for free booklet, “Inklings.” 
BOSTON. 


THE CARTER'S INK CO,, - - 


TUESDAY, JULY 10, 9.30 a. M. 
; Orpheus Lalli. 

Devotional Exercises.—Conducted by Rev. 
Dr. Black of St. Andrew’s Church. 

Piano Solo.—Miss Edith Archibald. 

The Creative Force in Education.— 
Walter S. Parker, Supervisor of Schools, 
Boston, Mass. 

Robert Burns.—Hon. Wendell Phillips Staf- 
ford, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 

Some Phases of the Separate School Problem. 
—George W. Parmelee, English Secretary of 
Department of Public Instruction, Quebec, 

Vocal Solo.—Miss Frazee. 
Mrs. Kearney. 

TUESDAY AFTERNOON, 3 O'CLOCK, JULY 10. 

Harbor Excursion, Government 8S. S.**New- 
field,’ Teudered to Attendants upon the 
Institute. 

TUESDAY EVENING, 8 O'CLOCK. 
Exhibition, Building. 

New Conditions Confronting the New Cen- 
tury.—Reyv. Josiah Strong, D. D., Secretary of 
the Evangelical Alliance and President of the 
League for Social Service, New York City. 

Quartette.— G. Burgoyne, A. Cumming , 
W. A. Shute, W. F. Currie. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 11, 9.30 a. mM. 
Orpheus Hall. 

Devotional Exercises.—Conducted by Rev. 
William Dobson of Grafton St. Church. 

Vocal Solo.—Miss Daisy Foster. 

Life in Jamaica.—L. Z. Brandford, Head- 
master of Titchfield Schools, Port Antonio, 
Jamaica. 

Nature and the Child. — Rev. William J. 
Long, Stamford, Conn. 

Some Tendencies in Education.—Alex- 
ander H. MacKay, LL.D., F. R. S. C., Super- 
intendent of Education, Nova Scotia. 

Vocal Solo.—Mrs. J. MeD. Taylor. 
companist, Miss Foster. 

-Business.—Adjouinment. 


Accompanist, 


Ac- 


Educational Institutions. 


Manual Training. 


Free courses for teachers, fitting for both grammar 
and high school work, at the 

SLOUYD TRAINING SCHOOL, 
established by Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw. Time for each 
conrse, Oct. 1 to June 1. USTAF LARSSON, Prin. 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven and Schools, 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


NHK ORANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIOG Special 
Course jor Supervisors of Llusic in Public Schools. 
Actual experience in public school music teaching. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. ror circulars apply to 
Miss JuLiIA E. CRANE. Director, Potsdam. N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, Established 

for theadvancement of art education, and train- 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 

ing. For circular and further particulars apply at 

the school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., ton, 
G. H. BARTLETT. Principal. 


YTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MA8s. 
For women only. Especial attention is ealled 
to the new course of Household Arts. For cata- 
logues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


rE NORM AL SOHUOL, BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
oo = sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, fe A. G. BoypEN, A. M. 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
S For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
W P. BEOKWITS. 


Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, 
For both sexes. 


For eatalogues address 
CHARLES 8. Principal. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircHBuRG, Mass. 


, . For catalogues address 


> - 


FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
RERS & INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 


ress TEACHERS’ AGENOY, 
3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


—In an article on “The Commercial 
Ascendancy of the United States,” in the 
July Century, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 


commissioner of labor, hazards the guess 
that in exports for the year ending March 
31 last America has at last surpassed her 
greatest rival, England. Professor W. M. 
Sloane writes with intimate knowledge of 
the late Miss Sarah Porter and her unique 
educational work at Farmington. The 
story of a long and prosperous musical 
career is begun in this number, in the 
form of the reminiscences of William 
Mason, whose opening article teems with 
recollections of the famous composers of 
half a century ago, with reproductions of 
autographs and other illustrations. “How 
to Safeguard One’s Sanity,” by the Rev. J. 
M. Buckley, is the contribution of a doc- 
tor, not of medicine, but of divinity, who 
has made a special study of insanity, its 
causes and its treatment. The artistic 
possibilities of “Civic Festivals and Pro- 
cessions” are pointed out by Barr Ferree 
and Charles R. Lamb in two brief articles, 
for which E. H. Blashfield has designed a 
_ gevies of appropriate decorations. In fic- 
tion the number is especially rich, a wide 
range of scene and action being covered 
by the seven short stories and five brief 
fables. “Home Censorship of the 
Theatre,” “Changes of Taste in Fiction,” 
and “Country Clubs and Inns” are this 
month’s editorial topics. 


—Particularly apropos—in the July 
Critic—is the fantastic and yet -veracious 
without reason, “the only man in China.” 
who has been called, with humor, and not 
without reason, “the only man in China.” 
Something in the way of a companion to 
this is the frontispiece, which is a portra.t 
of Queen Victoria by herself, from an 
original unpublished etching. This pic- 
ture serves as an introduction to the con- 
cluding number of Christian Brinton’s 
piquant papers on “Queen Victoria as an 
Etcher.” Also in the same field is the 
continuation of Mrs. Regina Armstrong’s 
“Representative Arherican Women Iilus- 
trators,” the present installment being an 
appreciation of “The Character Workers,” 
with notes upon Mrs. Alice Barber 
Stephens, Miss Charlotte Harding, Mrs. 
Eugene Taylor-Barry, and Miss Fanny 
Young Cory, enlivened by well-chosen re- 
productions of their work. The third il- 
lustrated article is from the pen of C:eve- 
land Frederick Bacon, and consists of a 
complete and opportune review of “‘Col- 
lege Literature and Journalism,” with 
cuts of the covers and title pages of lead- 
ing college papers. For the sober-minded 
are William Archer’s “Puritanism and the 
Theatre” and certain able book reviews. 
As usual, the Lounger has dipp<d into the 
field of art and letters; among the inter- 
esting bits culled for the current number 
are a sympathetic portrait of M. Pader- 
ewski and a singularly clever and 
imaginative caricature of Ernest Seton- 
Thompson. 


—As an ex-school committee woman, 
Martha Baker Dunn, in the July Atlantic, 


tells many wholesome and some unpalat- 
able truths as to the general mismanage- 
ment of educational problems, the often 
disheartening treatment of teachers, and 
the conscienceless demands generally, if 
not universally, made upon them. The 
slightly humorous tone which pervades 
the article makes it easy and attractive 
reading, while it is none the less out- 
spoken and emphatic as to the need of re- 
form for many crying evils. Ex-President 
Cleveland concludes his argument °for 
“The Independence of the Executive’ wth 
a striking account of his own long and 


Your 
Outing 


A delightful piace for your summer 
vacation is Lake Chautauqua, reach 
from the West, South and Southwest 
by the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railway. Air cool and invigorating, 
fine fishing, boating, etc.; good accom- 
modations at from $7 to $21 per week 
in cottages or hotels. 

Our illustrated book, ‘‘ Lake Chau- 
tauqua,” te‘ls about it; sent free any- 
where. Write to 


A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., 
Cleve'and, Ohio. 


bitter struggle with congress which arose 
from the famous tenure ‘of office act, and 
resulted in a vindication of President 
Cleveland’s position, and the repeal of the 
act itself. Under the title of “A Difficult 
Case,” William D. Howells contributes the 
first installment of one of his most char- 
acteristic and delightful stories of New 
England life revolving around some one 
peculiar person, such as New England 
alone can produce. Henry A. Clapp re- 
views Dr. Furness’ “Variorum Edition of 
Shakespeare,” calling attention to the in- 
valuable service Dr. Furness has rendered 
‘the English-speaking world in his appre- 
ciative labors, and recognizes in Dr. Fur- 
ness’ work “the hand and tne brain of a 
true guide in this greatest of all the 
realms of literature.’’ There are many 
other articles of value; the poetry, also, 


is especially noticeable, and the Con-. 


tributors’ Club is unusually witty 
tertaining. 


—The ever-glorious Fourth was not 
forgotten when the editor of St. Nicnolas 
“made up” the July number of that maga- 


zine for the young. “The Battle of San- 
tiago” (July 3, 1898) is the frontispiece. 
It illustrates a paper by Miss Jessie Pea- 
body Frothingham, in which are chroni- 
cled “Some Great Sea-Fights,” beginning 
with Manila and Santiago, and going back 
thence to the first great event in naval 
warfare, the battle of Salamis, and coming 
down chronologically, but by leaps and 
bounds, to Actium, Lepanto, the Armada, 
the Anglo-Dutch fight on the Downs in 
1666, Trafalgar, and Mobile Bay. “Porto 
Rico’s First ‘Fourth’” is described by 
Frederick A. Ober, and other contribu- 
tions deal, more or less directly, with 
matters warlike. In Nature and Science 
we find “Fireworks from the Mud,” and 
in St. Nicholas League “The First Auto- 
mobile Gun,” and several poems by 
youngsters in celebration of the Fourth of 
July. Yet the magazine is by no means 
given over wholly to war and war's 
alarms. 


—Outing for July is a very treasure 
island of pleasant pastimes in pleasant 
places, and as instructing as it is interest- 


ing. July is when one wants to know 
“Practical. Fly Casting and Up-Stream 
Canoe Craft,” about “Salmon Angling” 
and “Single-hand Cruising and Craft,” 
and what is expected of “The New 
Seventy-Footers.” The college boat rac- 
ing makes keen interest in “Strokes and 
Oarsmanship at American Universities,” 
and the departure of American athletes to 
the Paris games in what Americans have 
accomplished in “‘By-Gone International 
Athletic Contests,” as detailed by William 
B. Curtis. The approaching national 
championship in golf makes “The Strokes 
of Golf” especially timely. Of adventure 
there is abundance. “The Growth of 
Grindelwald,” early ascents of the Jung- 
frau, and legends of the glacier passes, 
“The Jungle of the Ghauts,” curious na- 
tive Indian hunting methods, and “Uncle 
John’s Bear” are of this nature. “The 
Way of the Sportsman,” by Caspar Whit- 
ney, and contributions on “Yachting,” 
“Photography as Applied by Sportsmen,” 
“On Angling,” “The Thoroughbred,” 
“Notable Performances,” “Undergraduate 
Athletics,” and “Golf” round out a very 
comprehensive number: 


—The July New Lippincott is primarily 
a summer story number. The complete 
novel, called “An Anti-Climax,” is a st 
of modern society in a swell suburb by 
Ellen Olney Kirk. The significant series 
of “Great Battles of the World,” by 
Stephen Crane, is continued in a splendid 
description of Wellington’s gallant fight 
at Vittoria, which bears with intense 
meaning on the English campaign in 
South Africa. The recent death of the 
brilliant young author makes especially 
interesting this series of papers, which 
was finished shortly before Mr. Crane’s 
pen was laid aside forever. “Walnuts 
and Wine,” the department at the end of 
the magazine, which appeals to every- 
parva overflows with material witty and 
wise. 


~—-How people in large cities provide 
outdoor playgrounds and amusements for 
the children of the crowded districts will 
be shown in a series of pictures to appear 
in the August Woman’s Home Companion, 
reproducing photographs made expressly 
for this magazine. 

MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s for July; terms, 
Philadelphia. ¥; terms, $2.50 a year, 


The Forum for July; terms, 


and en- 


$3.00 a year, 


Vork. 
«e Atlantic Monthly for ly; 
e Centu Magazine for July; 
$4.00a year. New York. 
The Catholic World for July; terms, $3.0 


ayear. New York. 
St. Nicholas tor July; 


COLLEGE TRAINING FOR BUSINESS. 


President Thwing-of the Western Re- 
serve University thinks that business is 
absorbing a big percentage of the colle- 
gians. He says, in the June issue of Suc- 
cess:— 

One-third of the graduates of our most 
conspicuous colleges are engaged in busi- 
ness. That they succeed, wherever suc- 
cess is in them, is due largely to their 
power to think. If a student has a well- 
trained mind, he is prepared to learn any 
business with ease. This brings me to 
the reflection that no business man can be 
too well trained; and no business can 
have too well trained workers in its ser- 
vice, It is the disciplinary effect of a col- 
legiate course that makes it ind.spensable, 
Studies should not be taken up for pro- 
fessional purposes earlier than tae last 
year, or, at most, the last two years of the 
college course. .1he establishment of col- 


leges of commerce has a peril of substi- - 


tuting knowledge for power, information 
for ability to think. Being professional 
schools, they should be co-ordinate with 
schools of law, medicine, and theology. 

Every boy in the United States who 
really wants a college education can get 
one. Self-help is encouraged everywhere. 
In Adelbert CoHege of the Western Re- 
serve University, we not only have pro- 
vided many scholarships, but have secured 
work for scores of students. 


THE WAY THEY KLAVE IN OLD 
BROOKLYN. 
“IN SOMMER WHEN THE LEVES ARE 
GRENE AND LONG.” 


Dearly Beloved: Wilt thou join with 
the men folk of the Brooklyn Guild of 
Scholemasters which give to Master Ed- 
ward Crowell, now doing off his robe of 
office, a festival of jollitee and pleasaunce 
on this months of roses, the ninth day 
MDCCCC? 

Nigh unto the sea there standeth an 
hostelrie yclept “Ye Avon Beach”; men 
go thither by the cars of the Vth-avenue 


elevated, changing at Thirty-sixth street, 


and the journey from the midst of the 
borough taketh an hour. Here be green 
trees, sweet flowers, and a goodly table 
withal. 

At ten of the clock Master John Mont- 
gomery (who loveth all good scholemas- 
ters and will provide them with both bait 
and fishing gear) will weigh anchor of 
the Celeste and bear the company out to 
sea, whereupon they will sail up and 
down until the afternoon. 

At six and one-half of the clock Master 
Crowell and his friends will sit down to 
the well-balanced feast at that same Avon 
beach hotel, and listen to sweet words of 
such as wag the facile tongue. It must 
needs be that thou shouldest pay the score 


Have y: ua complete set of the 


WAVERLEY NOVELS? 


We hive a few sets on hand ofa 
very beautiful 


Illustrated Library Edition 


in 24 volumes, Crown 8vo. in cloth, 

half Calf and half Morocco bindings 

TAKEN IN EXCHANGE FOR 
OUR PUBLICATIONS 


We will sell these AT COST, half 
of regular price, to make quick sale. 
The edition is now sold by subscrip- 


tion only. 
Full descriptive circular sent on re- 


quest. 
An extraordinary chance ; only quick 
application will secure them. 


Address : 
American Technical Book Co 
4) 83 Chambers St., New York 
CECE 
for all this joy; three dollars for thy 
place on the vessel and at dinner; two 
dollars if thou comest only to the feast. 
Thou mayest bring as company good men 
and gentle in such numbers as thou art 
minded to pay for. 
Wherefore with love and affection we 
have signed our names. 
Master Oliver Clark, 
Magister Coenae. 
Master James Edsall, 
Magister Navis. 
Master Charles Haskell, 
Magister Fisci. 
Master Will McAndrew, 
Magister Voluminum. 
Master James McCabe, 
Magister Musicae. 
Thou wilt separate what cometh herein- 
under, and when thou hast written there- 
upon return before the sun setteth to the 
Magister Voluminum. 


A MUSICAL IDYL. 
It was a music teacher bold 
Who loved a fair, young maid; 
And when to her his love he told, 
Something like this he said 
“Light of my Sol! My life’s bright Re! 
I love you near and Fa.” 
The maiden turned her head away, 
And softly answered ‘‘La! 
Such flighty nonsense doesn’t go; 
You’re not the man for Mi. 
J want a man who has the Do, 


And you’re not in it, Si?” 
— EK, L. L. in High School Observer, 
Manistee, Mich. 


The Crocker Fountain Pen. 


The Newest wi 
The Neatest. 


“A PEN WITHOUT A PEER.” 


Pen COMPLETE 2/3 SIZE. 


RATEMTS PENDING 1459 


INK RESERVOIR AND FILLER 


It requires no glass fillers; it fills itself. It does not blot nor soil the fingers. It is a marvelous 
combination of strength, beauty, durability, and simplicity, Fitted with a superb gold pen, it makes 
writing delight. Send for circular, or remit $2.00 for av ry sat: sfactory pen. 


TEACHERS will find selling the CROCKER PEN an easy and profitable business for vacation or 


permanent work. Ask for wholesale prices. 


SETH S. CROCKER, 
Treas. and Manager. 


THE CROCKER PEN CO., 


113 Devonshire St., Boston. 


Teachers’ Excursion to Halifax va The Plant Line 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION. 


Round Trip Rate from Boston, $10.00. 
Tickets good on steamers leaving Boston Tuesday, July 3, Friday, Joly 6, or Saturday, July 7, and 


00d to return on any steamer up to July 3ist. 


Tickets will also be sold, good going via Plant Line to Halifax, returning via Yarmouth at 
$'2, plus one dollar, collected by the Treesurer of the American Institute of lectrnction. ; sae 


THE PLANT LINE is the ONLY ALL-WATER ROUTE between BOSTON AND HALIFAX, 


Affording a Delightful Sea*Voyage. 
The trip along the Nova Scotia coast is particularly interesting, as well as the sail up Halifax Harbor, 


80 celebrated for ita fortifications. 


Inexpensive trips beyond Halifax may be arranged, including the sail through th 
© steamships La Grand Puchesse, Halifax. and Florida are staunch, sea- 
unequaled by any in the Provincial service. 
ore dsciding on your route, call or send for the Plant Line advertising m 
colored map of the Provinces, the most complete map published, ee eer 


J. A. FLANDERS, New England A 
290 Washington Boston. 


M. F. PLANT, President, 


E. H, DOWNING. Agent 
20 Atlantic Ave. (Lewis Wheel), Boston. 


H. L, CHIPMAN, Manager. 
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‘Some New Books. 


Teachers’ Agencies. 


Title. 

ence in Grammar Grades............ 
European Travel for 
The City of Tagaste, and a Dream and a Prophecy.. 
Life of Charlotte 


Physiology for the Laboratory .... 
Dix Contes Modernes.. ...... 
The Christ of 
America’s Story for America’s Children,........... 
Scribe’s Le Verre d’Eau................... 

A History of Education....... 
The American Business Woman wh 
The Secret of the 
China, the Long-Lived 
To Ladysmith via Pretoria........... 


Bay: A 
Outline History of Eng, and Amer. Literature...... 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Brainerd, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert,N. Y. .45 
Wilson. The Macmillan Company,N.¥, 
Jones. “ “ $1.00 
MeMarry. “ “ “ .75 
Elbertus. The Roycroft Shop, E. Aurora,N. Y. —— 
Gaskell, Harper & Brothers, New Yorwx, 175 

Ingersoll. be “ 1.50 
Sm the. “ “ “ 150 
lure “oe “ “ 2.00 

rown Ginn & Co., Bos: 
Herbermann. Lh)». H. Sanborn & Co., Bost. —— 
Pratt. D. C. Heath, & Co., Boston. 235 
Eggert. [Ed ] 46 “ee .30 
Davidson. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. 1.00 
Cromwell. G.P. Putnam’s Sons, N.Y. 2.00 
Scidmore. The Century Co., New York. 2.50 
Churchill. Longmans, Green, & Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Corelli. J.B. Lippincott Co., N. Y. 1.50 
Jobnson. American Book Co., N. Y. 1.25 


HENRY A. SIMONDS. 


Mr. Simonds, superintendent of schools, 
is a native of the Bay state, that home of 
patriotism and education. He was born 
at Athol April 9, 1861. His father was a 
farmer, and Mr. Simonds’ early years were 
passed upon a farm, in which respect his 
biography does not differ from that of 


many of the country’s greatest men. 

Mr. Simonds entered Amherst College, 
and was graduated from that institution 
in 1883, with the degree of bachelor of 
arts. He took his master’s degree three 
years later. 

Selecting teaching as an avocation, the 
first experience of the present superin- 
tendent of the local schools was had in 
Missouri, where for four years he was a 
member of the faculty of the Carleton In- 
stitute at Farmington, that state. Resign- 
ing this position, Mr. Simonds went to 
Central City, Neb., and became a member 
of the faculty of the Nebraska Central 
College. He came North in 1888 and ac- 
cepted the appointment of superintendent 
of Allegan, Mich. There he remained 
for two years, until he was elected at 
Stevens Point, where he remained for nine 
years, and severed his connection with 
them only to take charge of the Oshkosh 
schools. 

In all educational matters he is dis- 
tinctly progressive. At the same time, he 
abhors those educational fads which are 
so distasteful to the public and so injuri- 
ous to the cause of education. He is a 
quiet and effective disciplinarian. He is 
in touch with his pupils and with the 
teachers under him. By reason of his ex- 
cellent common sense, good judgment, as 
well as earnestness and honesty of pur- 
pose, he is an influential factor with the 
board of education, and his work as super- 
intendent is, therefore, most effective. 

Mr. Simonds was married in June, 1884, 
to Miss Elizabeth Goodnough, daughter of 
Rev. E. A. Goodnough, who for thirty-five 
years was a missionary among the 
Onéidas, and whose name is a household 
word thoughout northern Wisconsin. 
Mrs. Simonds attended Mt. Holyoke Semi- 
nary at the same time that her husband 
was taking his course at Amherst. She 
is a charming lady, refined and accom- 
plished.—Oshkosk (Wis.) Times. 


_ DR. HARPER IN EUROPE. 


Dr. William Raney Harper, president of 
the University of Chicago, arrived home 
June 15. For the past two months he has 
been making a tour through Russia, in- 
specting the educational institutions cf 
that country. Incidentally he met Em- 
peror Nicholas II. and Count Lyoff Tol- 
stoi. “Our interview with the emperor,” 
said Dr. Harper, “lasted for half an hour. 
In the party with me were M. Ryerson ard 
Charles Hutchinson, president and secre- 
tary of the University of Chicago board cf 
trustees, and Charles R. Crane, who re- 
cently endowed a chair of Russian litera- 
ture and history in the university. We 
were introduced by Count Murav'eff, min- 
ister of foreign affairs, the emperor rece:v- 
ing us at his country place in Czarski.” 


Dr. Harper said the czar showed a vivid 
interest in everything about this country, 
and that he commented on the hospitality 
of the American: people, saying that he 
had often heard of it through Russians 
who had visited the United States. 

Continuing, Dr. Harper said: “Before 
reaching St. Petersburg I visited Kieff, 
Limberg, Cracow, and Moscow, and it was 
with the schools, colleges, and polytechnic 
institutes of these cities that I chiefly in- 
terested myself. At all of them our party 
was received with_great formality, a uni- 
formed guard receiving us, and the direc- 
tors displaying much pride in showing us 
the results of their work. I was wonder- 
fully impressed with the fine educational 
advantages available to the upper classes 
of the country, but equally with the lack 
of school facilities for the mass of people. 
The country, however, is steadily pro- 
gressing, and I believe those in power are 
working for universal education. But 
this end cannot be attained at a jump, and 
at present there are not enough teachers 
in the empire for its accomplishment. 

“For two days of my stay in Russia I 
saw a good deal of Count Tolstoi, who is 
still, despite his great age, full of intensity 
and interest in the world’s affairs. He 
wanted to know why America was not 
more strongly for the Boers, with whom, 
he said, it was proper for us to sympa- 
thize. He himself is heartily on their 
side, as, indeed, is the great majority of 
the Russian people.” 


MISCELLANY. 

“Well, that’s enough to try the patience 
of Job,” exclaimed the village minister, as 
he threw aside the local paper. 

“Why, what’s the matter dear?” asked 
his wife. 

“Last Sunday I preached from the text 
‘Be ye therefore steadfast,’ ’’ answered the 
good man, “but the printer makes it read 
‘Be ye there for breakfast.’ ’"—Chicago 
News. 

Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over fifty years by mothers for 
their children while teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, 
softens the gums, allays all pain, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhoea, whether 
arising from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every part 
of the world. Be sure to ask for Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

Teacher—“Jobnnie, you will have to 
stay after school to-night.” 

Johnnie (dolefully)—“I can’t stay; I’ve 
got to go to the doctor and have an op- 
pur-a-shun.” 

Teacher—“Well, I’ll operate first.” 


« At the End of Your Journey you will find 
. it a great convenience to go right over to 


. THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YORK. 

Central for shopping and theatres. 
e to and from fea St. Depot free. 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
Recommends college and normal graduates, one. 


and other teachers to colleges, schools, an milies. 
Advises parents about schools. 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 
Teachers with . ROBERTSON, Prop. 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Equitable Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. Has filled vacan- 


cies in 19 States. rates in every State, Faithful 
and efficient ~ 


and should correspond 


Kellogg’s Bureau 
SUPPLIES SUDDEN VACANCIES. 


Established in 1889, 

Haus filled hundreds of places. 
Recommends teachers heartily. 
New England teachers wanted. 


H. S. KELLOGG, Manager, 
No. 61 E. 9th St., New York. 


The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


of Boston, 258 Washington St. 
of Portland, 98 Exchange St. 


Recommends superior Teachers. 


NOT an infrequent supposition is that because this agency is in the centre of New York State most 
of the places it fillsare here. It is true that it does fill a great many places in New York —a 
pretty good share of the best places —and there are no other three states together that have 80 many 
good piaces to fill. But it fills a good many places outside of New York, too. In entering up the men's 
peer secured this month we notice that seven successive places were in six different States, two 
n Lyndon, Ky., and one each in Hanover A LOCAL now in Switzerland), East Orange, N. J., 
College, Ind, (the man elected in which is East Bloomfield, N. Y., Garrettsville, O., 
and beg erry Bde There is hardly a State university in which one or more of « ur candidates is 1.01 €n.- 
ployed, and there is not a state or a territury, except Alaska, to which we have not sent teaches. Jn 
jact, every year our field widens, as every year it is more and more recognized that for A ) EN ba‘ 
careful work and limited recommendation it is safest toapply to this..............+..0s- 
THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY..................: C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACTSE, WN. Y¥. 


TEAGHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE 


Chicago, Ill. 
Eastern Branch: Established in 1884. Positions filled, 4,900. Seeks 
h h bitious for ad ment 
494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. these 


The Albert ( 14 rargest and vent ) Central 
Teachers’ September in Colleges, Normal Schools, Acade- Music 
Agency. C.J. ALBERT, Manager. Chicago 
B. F. CLARK | Ten years in Chicago. Per- 378 and 388 
TEACHERS’ manent clientage among the Hubsush Avenue, 
AGEWCY. best schools in the West....... CHICAGO, 


introduces to 


AGENCY, Susi 


MERICAN : : 
and FOREICN 0=superior Professors, Princ tants, Tutors, and Governess«s, for 
department of instruction; recommends zood schools to parents. tall on or address 


every 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fuiton, .. . 23 Urion Square. New York. 


Eastern Teachers’ Agency. 


ESTABLISHED 1890. 
50 bromfield St., Boston, Musa 


gree general education wanted for de ment work 1n High 
8 


R ECIALISTS Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsylvania and other 


tates. Primary and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying $60 to $7) per month, if 
they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), Harrisburg, PENNSYLVANIA. 


Educators Exchange 


HOME TEACHERS AGENCIES 


TEACHERS’ 


E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
with 


352 Wasbington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

Baxter Memorial Bldg., 
Portland, Me. 

Our terms please. 

Write for Manual. 


THE MERRILL TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


Established 1893. 


P. I. MERRILL, Proprietor. Tremont Temple, Boston. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 
EVERETT O. FISK & OO., Proprietors. 


4 Ashburton P1., Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., New York. 1605 Penn. ave., Washington. 
hicago. 26 King 8t. Ww. Toronto. 414 Century Bidg. 
33 Oooper’ side De 420 Parrott Bidg., 525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


‘C. A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 
os Angeles. 


THE BRIDGE 


SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


offer better advantages to aspiring teachers than any other section. THE SOUTH- 
The South and West WESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENOY, Nashville, Tenn., does a very successful business 


in that field. For full information write to CLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor. 


ania| °?247Es IN EVERY STATE. 

P ennsylv 1 Successful teachers seeking positions or Allentown, 
Educationa promotion are wanted immediately P enna 
Bureau for fall vacancies. ° 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


i business has taken new, commodious, and elegant Offices on 
Shapel Se. opposite Hotel Ten Eyck. Please note the change of address 
HARLAN P. FRENCH. 81 CHAPEL ST., ALBANY, N. Y. 


THE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANG 


wants to correspond with those desiring good engagements as , 


Teachers, Lecturers, and Institute Workers, 
and wit 


School Boards, County Superintendents, 
and others interested in these matters. Address 


212 Manhattan Building. HENRY SABIN, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


The Teachers’ Co-operative Association of N. E. 
Over 3,100 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


EpWARD FICKETT, Manager, 
36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Ruggery Bldg., 


The Central Teachers’ Agency COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


i- 
teachers in every State in the Union, Our permanent clientage 1s large, giving us many d 
W bt calls tor teachers. We need first-class teachers for all grades of Public School work, for ae 
and Private Schools; also teachers of Music, Elocution, Art. Write us, and we will tell you honestly 
what we can do for you. Reference Book free. ADAMS & COMPHER, Managers. 


Win shi We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers 
Pp in every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 
Vis, 


AKRON, OHIO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. ALVIN F. PEASE. 


- 
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Am 
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: 
Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free 
| 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


COMPLETION OF 


The DeGarmo Language Serie 


Language Lessons 


By CHARLES DeGARMO, Pu. D. 
Professor of the Science and Art of Education, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. y. 


Elements of English Grammar 


By GEORGE P. BROWN 
Former Superintendent of Schools, Indianapolis, Ind. 
ASSISTED 
By CHARLES DEGARMO 


(Ready July 1) 


ROWN’S ELEMENTS is the first and only grammar of the English 
language to put thought before form. Ideas—thought ; words — the 
sentence; grammar, the science of the sentence ; thought and its ex. 


pression in the sentence, . 
For this fundamental reason, BROWN’S ELEMENTS OF 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR is distinctly and in the fullest sense an 
Epocu-Makinc Book. 


YOU WANT TO SEE /T 


Send for further information. 4¢¢ress 


WERNER BOOK COMPANY 


Educational Publishers 


CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 


The New Prang 


Water Colors. 


Set No. 1, Three Colors: 
RED : BLUE : YELLOW. 


The colors mix easily, flow readily, and are 
brilliant and true. Two brushes. 


Send for Prices and Special Offer. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


New YorK. Boston. CHICAGO. 


Systematic Collections 
Mineralogy, Geology, Zoology, for schools of all grades. 
RELIEF MAPS. 


States, neighboring ocean bottoms, modeled on 
correct curvatu Massachusetts, New Jersey, Yosemite 
Valley, Grand Cafion, Mt. Vesuvius, 

LANTERN SLIDES, CHARTS, &c. 


40 Minerals in good case, or 40 Rocks 


icate for $2.00. of de of Invertebrates 
Each collection accompanied with text-book of 60 


pages. Send for circulars. 
DWIN E. HOWELL, 
612 17th st, N. W., Washingon, D, C, 


Emerson College of Oratory. 


LARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOOUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 


FIVE HUNDRED STUDENTS. 
ian and 


ic course of study, including a complete system 
dering, and the principles of the Philosophy of Expression. Scientific 
practical work in every department. 
x” Spring Term opens March 7. 


of Physical Training ane 
an 
red by the State. 
Address for Lllustrated Catal 
CHARLES W LEY EMERSON, Prest., 
Corner Tremont and Berkeley Streets. Boston, Maas. 


A New Quarterly. 


PRACTICAL 


The great 
reference book and 
settler of 


MORAT 


= Victorious 


00 
99 AGENTS 
only 
vality. 
oc 
Tells why Republican principles will triumph at the OF INTEREST TO 
ite overseer. Cc platiorm, of | Teachers, Mothers, and Physicians. 
cKinley and Rooseve 
LICY,” and a ished t ‘ 


ells e hot cakes leadin arty men. 
COMMISSION, 50 ER CENT. Freight paid. 
Credit given. OUTFITS FREE. Enclose five 2-cent 


stamps for postage. 
PARK & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Hoe Revised Edition of: my y latest book, entitled 
Psychology, Hypnotism, Personal Magnet- 
ism, and Clairvoyance, is now onsale. it is a 100 
page book, well illustrated. Price, postpaid, cloth, 


S. A. 


Dept, RB. 334 Dearborn S8t., CHICAGO. cents; paper, 25 cents. 


FIVE BOOKS 


The Mother Tongue. 


By Grorce Lyman Kitrrepece, Professor of English in Harvard Uni- 
versity, and SARAH Louise ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Book I., Lessons in Speaking, Reading, and Writing English. For 


introduction, 45 cents. 
Four introduction, 60 cents. 


These books are unique in treatment and plan. 


Book II., An Elementary English Grammar. 
They are based 


on the children’s interests. They emphasize thought rather than form. 


They are cumulative in plan. 


They are authoritative and practical 


‘*It is a distinct contribution to our study of English grammar.”—Crci F. P. Ban- 
crort, Principal of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

‘*] do not know any books that furnish better texts for instruction in the mother 
tongue than do these.”—C. C. Van Liew, President of State Normal School, Chico, Cal. 

‘* No other series, so far as I know, which combines scholarship and adaptation to 
the needs of children so satisfactorily as this series.” — ALpert Leonarp, Professor of 
Pedagogy, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Long’s Ways of Wood Folk. 


By Wittiam J. 


Here are stories of wild animals! 


By Sarau J. Eppy. 


For introduction, 50 cents. 


The very things that quicken the 
interest of every child. The book is elaborately illustrated by Charles 
Copeland and William Hamilton Gibson. 


Eddy’s Friends and Helpers. 


For introduction, 60 cents. 


This book contains stories of horses, dogs, birds, cats — all animals 


that are friends and helpers to man. 


illustrations. 


There are nearly one hundred 


Lane’s Oriole Stories —A Book for Beginners. 


By M. A. L. Lane, 


For introduction, 28 cents. 


In this collection of nature stories a good working vocabulary of 
two hundred and fifty words is introduced, with an average of three 


new. words in each lesson. 


The Finch First Reader. 


By Apevaipe V. Fincu, Principal of Training School for Teachers, 


Waterbury, Conn. 


For introduction, 30 cents 


Following the plan outlined in the Primer, the “ Finch First Reader” 
presents carefully graded lessons appropriate to the seasons of the year. 
The varied interests of child !ife are pictured by stories about children ; 
typical industries, as harvesting in the fall, ice-cutting in the winter, 


and planting in the spring. 


May we correspond with you about these books ? 


GINN & COPIPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 


BOSTON 
NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Publishers. 


ONIUERSITY 


}Any Information. 


PUBLISHING 
COMPANY e New Yorke 


Washington Street, 
N. B. Dept., . maton, Mass. 


Entirely SPANISH—wirnovr master. 


**PITMAN’S PRACTICAL SPANISH GRAM- 
MAR, AND CONVERSATION.”’ 


The latest and most successful method; gives imitated 
pronunciatioa, and copious vocabularies. 
“ No better text-book.””— Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Ind.). 
“A very excellent treatise.”— Popular Educator. 
“Is all that is claimed for it.”— Amer. Sch. Bd. Journal. 
Pr. 107. PAPER BOARDS. 400.; CLOTH, 500. ; POSTPAID. 
ISAAO PITMAN & SONS, 33 UNION N.Y. 
Publishers of the “* Complete Phonographic Instructor.” 


TUFTS COLLEGE, 


Summer Courses in Chemistry and Mathematics 


Will be given during six weeks, beginning July 5, 
by Professors of the College in the above depart- 
ments. The courses are exactly equivalent both in 
time and subject mattér to the College courses, and 
persons satisfactorily completing a subject in the 
Summer School can count it toward aC ollege de- 
gree. The Schoolalso provides TEACHERS and 
persons in other professions with exceptional op- 
7 for summer Study in Chemistry and 

athematics. For detailed information apply to 

FRANK G. WREN 
Tufts College, Mass. 


ATLANTA COLUMBUS 
DALLAS LONDON 
Have you an 


assured 
livelihood 


government po: 
if you 


ions fro 
which you can chohes, “aa what to do 
to insure your ge' tting’ on the list after 
you have applied ¢ 
The Government of the United States 
is the best of cuspiagers. Fair compen- 
sation, regularity of payment, reason- 
sure tenure, tasks not too diffic sult, 
hours not too long, « fer strong at- 
tractions to young pe rsvns of both sexes 
who have no settled income, Manye nter 
Government e mploy ©pead their spare 
hours in studying law or medicine, or 
finance, and save enough from their 
salaries to start in a professional or 
business career. 
We have just Inte mag a book from 
which any candidate may learn just what 
is eeery and what unnecessary in 
brushin = his studies for an examina- 
tion; an at hischancesare, all thin 
conside red, for making his way into t 
Civil Serv ice, and staying there, The 
title of this book is ** How to Prepare 
for a Civil Service fxaminat ions 
With Reeent Questions and An- 
swers.” It contains all information 
which any candidate would require to 
pre pare for any competitive office under 
he Government, and includes a “Ten 
Weeks’ Course of Study, ”in the form of 
questions actually asked at recent ex- 
«aminations, with ¢ answers to 
em. Besides the tec hnical require- 
ments, it also covers all the elementary 
branches, like arithme tic, spelling, pen- 
manship, geography, letter w riting, civil 
government, etc., etc., 80 that one who 
masters this course of study would not 
only pass wellan examination for a gov- 
ernment position, but would be sure of 
preferment over other applicants for a 
clerkship in a business house. 


cLoTH—$2.00 Postpaid—560 paces 
Another book free (Quick at 

you mention th pa Shon 
HINDS & NOBLE, Publishers 
4-6-13-14 Cooper Institute, N. Y. City 
Schoolbooks of all + at one store 
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